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THE TWO-FOLD 
WORK FOR CANCER 
CALLS FOR FURTHER 

EXTENSIONS 


The Cancer Hospital (Free) is the first special 
Hospital in London devoted to Cancer treatment 
and Research. It is equipped with the most up- 
to-date appliances. Poor patients are admitted 
free. In addition to the accommodation for 
operable cases in the early stages of the disease, 
a certain number of beds are provided for 
inoperable and advanced cases who may remain 
for life. 

The Cancer Hospital needs £150,000—now. 
Not because money alone can find the cause of 
Cancer—only research work, laboratory and 
clinical, going on side by side can ever hope to 
achieve that—but because the need for a new 
Radiological Block, and other extensions has 
become imperative. 80 beds will be added to the 
Hospital’s in-patient accommodation. This will 
include provision for patients who can contribute 
towards their cost. When the new buildings are 
complete The Cancer Hospital (Free) will be 
the largest in the country, if not in the world. 





res o Please send Cheques, crossed Coutts & Co., to 
A Corner of One of the Laboratories. the Secretary, 


The Cancer Hospital 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W. 3. 


Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand. J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, Secretary. 
FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 


To those henevolent persons who kindly desire to become Benefactors by Will to this Institution, the following Form of Legacy is 
respect fuily recommended :-— 

“T give and bequeath to THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) (incorporated under Royal Charter), situate in the Fulham Road, 
Lowtdoit, the sum of (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs of the said Institution. > 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 
TROUT FISHING S¥itccnana ct 


England, Lynton and Lynmouth, will remember and may have 


FOUL OR FAIR, 
sheltered from the rain under the Lime Kilns at Lynmouth, or the resources of the 
» 


sat and read “Lorna Doone,” “ Westward Ho!” or Hurcomb’s SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
Effusions! My grandfather, John Lord, was the last lime burner 








BE THE WEATHER | ft 
































who worked those kilns. I was born in the cottage by the sea Society are daily called upon for help not only to ship- 
(then) adjoining the kilns, and in my ’teens, 50 years ago, often wrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
spent a holiday in the humble- home of-my birth. John Lord fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed sea- 
was also the verger at the Tin Tabernacle (since demolished) farers. Funds needed to carry on the work, 
which served as a church. WILL YOU HELP ? 
The Squire lived at Glen Lyn, near the famous Falls, and I Patron: H.M. THE KING, 

have heard him read the Lessons and seen my grandfather show- gprs His Grace tHe Duke oF ee 
. ee . . anrers: cretary? 
ing visitors to their seats. It was no uncommon sight to see Wittiams Deacon’s Bank, Lt. G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 
the trout in the stream or salmon leaping the rocks. I often CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
used to see 3 daughters and 2 sons on horseback, “ A-Hunting | j}— Li aaa ae ees al 
we will go.” 
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In every Country House, Club, 
and good Library will be found the 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ONE OF THOSE . soe Pi a 


my sales of chairs, wrote from Beaford, N. Devon, saying she 
did not expect I would remember her and the dear old Lynmouth 
days, but would I call and see 6 chairs purchased by her at 


Torrington 35 years ago for £30? A London dealer, who came No. ~ - ioe ing ee phys 
to Beaford as guest of a local gentleman, to fish for trout, was — a eo ¥ eves P25. bine ae the Re 
ccmbining business with pleasure—angling for antiques—offered THe Retreat oF 1914 anp THE Rev. tue Bisnor or Govut- 
£60 for the old chairs. Would I call and see them? I did, and ee eee BURN, N.S.W. 

put them in the car and sold them for £320. Mavnice, K.C.M.G. : ad cng N OF MODERN 


OxrorpD — CAMBRIDGE ;_ Cam- 


Sr. Kitpa, Past anpD PRESENT. 
BRIDGE—OxrorD. By CLaup . 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 














Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, E. Benson. > Se ALrIN| Mac- 
and read more about my activities. SS ee BY | qui Furore or Avsteti. By 
Tne Roya Dustin Soctery Rosert Duxtop. 
HURCOMB, 1 Dover Street, W. Z AND its Bicentenary, By | Tue Meanine or Monasticism. 
Z ae ; 
° A) J. M. Hone. By G. G. Coutton, D.Litt. 
and Grafton Galleries. Z Russia aNd tue Frve Years’ | R101 anp Arrerwarps. 
Z Pian. By Bnric.-Generat |! Some Recent Books. 
TRUE STORIES g LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 
AA reer eee eee eee’ 














THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has received 





OVER 34,500 CHILDREN . 

and now ; 7 

HAS 4,771 IN ITS CARE. : = 
Please send a Gift to the Secretary, | Ea 
Rev. Dr. Westcotr, Old Town Hall, 7 


Kennington, London, S.E.11 (Bankers : 
Barclays Ltd., Kennington), and so help, 
in its Jubilee Year, this work which 


MEANS SAFETY FIRST FOR 
THE COMING GENERATION 








HAT light overcoat, this new one for winter; the “ tails,” 
the lounge suits, even the sports clothes—every part of —— 


a man’s wardrobe has a need for “COURTINE” 


LININGS—woven by COURTAULDS. You _ will a | 
_ that the gloss > permanent—cannot wear off. That, 
of course, means the easy slipping on and off of every Ff ) 


garment, and sustained comfort and smartness. ‘“ COUR- 


TINE” LININGS never split or fray or change colour. 








You may have your suits cleaned as often as you please. THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
Guaranteed in all respects, produced in all colours, LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST : 
COURTINE LININGS are easily obtained from On January 14th, 1922, one of the Life-boats at Holy Island, Northumber- 
your tailor land, rescued the crew of nine of the trawler “‘ James B. Graham,” 
y ° of Hartlepool, in a snowstorm with a gale blowing and a very heavy 


sea. The Coxswain was awarded the Silver Medal, and the Sccond 
99 Coxswain ard Bowman Bronze Medals, for their gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 
Over 62,090 lives rescucd. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO-DAY, 






Tf any difficulty in ob- 
taining ““COURTINE” 














Sag oe -scalgl (REGISTERED) and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. | 
mapa co They depend entirely on voluntary contributi | 
COURTAULOD S, a s Pp y y con utions, 
LTD., iG St. Martin’s- The name Pee The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
le-Grand, LONDON, the serceases e | Ilonorary Treasurer, Secretary. 
BG. 1: GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. | ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


|___Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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CLEAN BOWLEDATLAST] | * 
Classic leaves your pipe clean-bowled, and you— stumped for F Corn 
words to describe its mellow charm. Classic's cunning curly o 
cut lets you enjoy its fine rich blend, magnificently matured | A 
and cocl, to the bottom of your pipe-bowl. Classic lets you — (our 
_ Li NGU A PHONE COURSE go on smoking smoothly, evenly and with especial pleasure, F i 
‘til there's nothing left to smoke. So reasonably priced, tool — ; 
A ‘ | Di 
and as you listen you find yourself :. 
e e - e j 1 
speaking French like a Parisian! CL A 8 IC Bc 
O enable readers of ‘‘ The Spectator’ to test for them- CURLY CUT TOBACCO =m 
selves this wonderful modern method of language learning, — Qt 
the Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants | 202. TINS 1/8: 1LB, JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR THE JAR) He 
using the coupon below a Cohen, Wenn & Co, Ltda Se 
Fr 
FREE TRIAL RECORD Fier 
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News of the Week 








j The Round Table Conference 
- TENIQERE are hitches in the work of the Round Table 


Conference when we write on Thursday, but even 


© the most disappointing delays should not be confused 


© with failure. 


© Lord Sankey can be described briefly. 


Whatever may happen steps have been 


taken by the Conference which can never be retraced. An 


' indestructible measure of progress has been registered. 


The outline of an All-India Constitution as drafted by 
There will be a 


> Council of Indian Ministers forming the central Govern- 
» ment, and they will depend for their authority upon a 


| Inajority in the two Chambers of the Legislature. 


' fear is, of course, that this 


Their 
responsible.” The common 
Hxecutive will be so insecure 
that there will be no possibility of a continuous policy. 


“ce 


position, therefore, will be 


) Lord Sankey touched upon this subject and suggested 
| that stability should be guaranteed by a provision that 
' the Council should not resign unless a vote of no con- 


fidence was passed by the majority of at least two-thirds 


© of both the Chambers of the Legislature sitting together. 


' or Lord Sankey, 


* * * * 
We do not know whether the l’ederal Sub-Committee, 
has contemplated the possibility of 


having, at first at all events, a Constitution like that of 
the United States. There is a good deal to be said for 
some such guarantce of stability over a fairly long period 
as is provided in the United States. The political 
character of a Government when a new American 
President takes office of course, settled for the 
whole of the President’s term. 
* * * * 

Lord Sankey’s draft next discusses the reservations to 
complete responsibility which must be made in the 
transition stage. The Governor-General will be respon- 
sible for defence and foreign relations. Of course, his 
revenue must be secured for the conduct of these Services, 
and it is proposed that he should be enabled ** to require ”’ 
the necessary appropriations. In respect of general 
finance the Indian Ministers would be theoretically 
responsible, but the Governor-General would have the 
power to intervene if he thought that the Ministers’ 
policy seriously prejudiced “ the eredit of India in the 
money market of the world.”” An important part of the 
machinery for ensuring sobriety of finance is a Reserve 
Bank which would control currency and exchange. 

* * * * 


is, 


As for the two-Chamber Legislature, the Upper 
Chamber, it is suggested, might be described as the Senate, 
and it would not be subject to dissolution like the Lower 


House. <A fixed proportion of its members would be 
replaced at regular intervals. The Lower Chamber would 


be re-elected every five years, and it would be subject to 
dissolution at any time, like the British House of Commons, 
** * * * 

On Tuesday there was an unpleasant set-back to the 
Conference when it appeared that the Hindus and Moslems 
were not so near to an agreement about the protection 
of minorities as they seemed to be last week. In 
the Federal Structure Sub-Committee, when Lord 
Sankey’s draft of a Constitution was being discussed, the 
Moslem delegates dissented, not because they disapproved 
of the Constitution as such, but because they made every- 
thing depend upon an agreement with the Hindus on the 
communal question. Lord Peel and Sir Samuel Hoare 
also withheld their approval of the Constitution on quite 
different grounds. They declared that the Imperial safe- 
guards were inadequate, particularly in regard to finance. 
Lord Reading intervened to say that when he agreed last 
week with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s speech he pre-supposed 
that there would be a Hindu-Moslem agreement and that 
there would really be an All-India Federation. He had, 
in fine, assented to Indian responsibility at the centre as the 
logical sequel to a Federal system, and he must point out 
that the situation would be once more changed if the 
States did not come into the Constitution. That, 
however, was obvious. Lord Reading was not really 
taking back anything. 

* * * * 

The vicissitudes in the Conference are so rapid—there 
are such alternations of confidence and doubt—that it is 
impossible for those who are normally optimistic, as we 
are not ashamed to be, to say more than that the main 
achievements of the Conference are indestructible. A 
solid foundation has been laid. The worst that can 
happen is that the architecture upon it may have to be 
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redesigned. One architectural proposal, so to speak, is that 
a strong Committee consisting of both British and Indian 
members of the Conference should go to India as soon as 
possible and consult, not only with the Government of 
India, but with prominent Indians who were not at the 
Conference. This Committee would complete its work 
by the autumn and its information would be available 
before the drafting of the India Bill. Of course, there 
would be, according to the existing arrangement, yet 
another opportunity for Indian opinion to be expressed 
when the Bill is before the Joint Committee of the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 

* * * * 

The Times of Wednesday published a letter from Messrs, 
B. S. Moonje, M. R. Jayakar and S. B. Tambe, proposing 
that the communal tangle should be settled by arbitration. 
They suggested as arbitrators the Prime Minister, Lord 
Sankey, Mr. Gandhi, Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
Professor de Madariaga. The Moslems were not impressed 
by this odd list and thought the scheme itself unconsti- 
tutional. On Wednesday Sir Muhammad Shafi made 
a proposal which came within an ace of succeeding. 
He said that though the Moslems must retain their 
separate electorates they would accept, after all, the pro- 
posal of the Government of India that no community 
by means of separate electorates alone should have a 
clear majority in the Legislature. This was handsome, and 
mutual congratulations were already being exchanged 
when the Sikhs held up the settlement. They demanded 
one more seat in the Punjab Council. Such a small 
matter can hardly delay a solution much longer. 

* * * * 
The Claims of Burma 

There is a danger that the difficulties of the Round- 
Table Conference may cause the claims of Burma _ to 
be overlooked. We see no reason, now that the principle 
of separation from India is recognized, why Burma 
should not have a form of Dominion status with adequate 
safeguards, analogous to, or more rigorous than, those 
of India. We think that a contented Burma, as a 
self-gove:ning Dominion under the British Crown, would 
be a reinforcement to the Empire, and trust that the 
Burma Sub-Committee, appointed to examine the terms 
of the separation and to draft a Constitution, will proceed 
with their labours as soon as possible. The difficulties of 
Constitution-building are far smaller in Burma than in 
India ; the country is ethnically homogeneous, litcrate, 
progressive, and ripe for a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. 

* * * * 
Australian Finance 

Mr. Scullin, shortly after his return to Australia, was 
faced by what seemed to be an ultimatum from the 
extremists in his Party who demand an_ inflationist 
policy. It was said that at a meeting of the extremists 
in Sydney Mr. Scullin was instructed by resolution to 
declare for inflation in his promised speech to the 
electors of Parkes, where a by-election campaign is in 
progress. This meant that he must toe the line at the 
bidding of a Caucus or go out of politics. It seems, 
however, that the first reports of the Sydney meeting 
were exaggerated. If they were not, the extremists at 
least had wise second thoughis, for they stated the next 
day that they had no idea of forcing Mr. Scullin’s hand. 
The forcing may come after the by-election, where 
Labour is not at all confident of winning the seat. Mr. 
Scullin comes well out of the trial of strength so far as it 
has gone. He has boldly said that a leader must lead, 
that his financial doctrine must be his own, that dictation 
to a Prime Minister is intolerable, and that Parliament 





is the proper place for a decision. Further, he approyg 
of the excellent idea of a “Three Year Plan” g 
retrenchment. 


q 


* a * 

Spending and Saving 

In a wireless talk this week Mr. Maynard Keynes ad. 
vised everybody to break the present deadlock in trad 
by rushing to the shops and spending money freely whe, 
prices are notoriously low. Every five shillings spent, 
he said, would pay for a labourer for one day. Almost 
at the same time Mr. J. A. Hobson was spreading the & 
doctrine of lavishness as a cure for industrial depression, 
We have the paradox, therefore, of some eminent 
economists preaching public and private economy while / 
not less eminent economists adjure us to spend as quickly 7 
as we can all that is in our pockets. This is very puzzling, 
We suspect the truth to be that prodigal spending as 4 
policy has the effect—the temporary effect—of inflation, 7 
For a time, like inflation, it would certainly set the wheel | 
of trade revolving more freely. It is true that money f 
spent on buying up the present surplus stocks is tempor | 
arily more effective than the saving which is the traditional 
fucl of fresh enterprise. The reason is that there is little f 
room for fresh enterprise when the goods already in the > 
market are not being bought. But what would be the 
later result of prodigality 2? It would be much the same, 
we imagine, as the result of paying uneconomically hig) 
wages in order “to increase the consuming capacity” 
of the nation. The neo-profligates among the economists f 
do not forecast the future. Yet that is where our destiny 
lies. 


pea 


* x x * 
The Coal Crisis 
There was, after all, no sudden settlement of the? 
Welsh coal strike last week in spite of the general 
confidence. The negotiations at Cardiff broke down on 
Friday, January 9th, on the interpretation of the terms} 
accepted as a basis for discussion. The miners wer) 
upset by a statement that Mr. Graham, the President off 
the Board of Trade, had told the owners by telephone 
that he agreed with their interpretation. Mr. Graham 
then explained that he had said nothing about. inter-| 
pretation, but had merely stated that the new Conciliation 
Board would consider all such matters as had been settled 
by the old Conciliation Board on December 13th, 1926. 
That settlement, as everybody knows, expired at the end 
of November, 1930. 
The miners maintained that the new Conciliation Board, F 
according to their understanding of the basis of discussion, 
should merely determine the amount of any reduction in? 
wages which might result from the reduction of working) 





time by two hours a week. The owners insisted that as they 


old agreement was at an end the whole question of wagef 
was open. Evidently the formula for a joint mectingy 
required elucidation. Mr. Graham and Mr, Shinwellf 


brought the two sides together again, and when wef 


write the strike seems likely to end quickly. 
x * * * 


The Cotton Dispute 


The Ministry of Labour has fulfilled expectation byf 
It has sent represen) 
tatives to mediate in Lancashire, and there is not much? 
doubt when we write that there will be a joint meeting» 
It cannot be said that the weavers have handled theith 


intervening in the cotton dispute. 


It is always a mistake to use Mrs. Partington’s 
ocean. The operatives 


case well. 
broom against the 


seriously expect public approval when they try to checke 
It is possible, however,f 


the march of applied science. 











cannot® 





that the strike is almost as much against the wagey 
paid as against the new system of “ more looms to a 
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weaver.” Unfortunately, the weavers have mingled 
the two claims, and the public is not quite sure which 
If the wages question can be 
isolated it will present a comparatively simple issue— 
the industry can or cannot afford more wages. If the 
employers should be forced to the general lock-out 
which they have provisionally declared everybody in 
Lancashire will, of course, suffer. The victory, to 
whichever side it falls, will be barren. 


ee 


daim is predominant. 


4 sk * * * 


The School Attendance Bill 

Sir Charles Trevelyan has presided over a conference 
for expediting the School Attendance Bill. He offered, 
it is said, to contribute three-quarters of the money 
which would have to be spent by the managers of non- 
provided schools on new buildings. The Nonconformist 
representatives, according to the Parliamentary Corres- 
pondent of the Z'imes, pressed for adequate safeguards 
in regard to this large expenditure of public money 
for sectarian purposes. It was agreed that a Committee 
of Five should be appointed to consider the safeguards. 


* * * * 


The Trade Disputes Bill and the Law 

Sir Thomas Inskip, who was Attorney-General in the 
last Unionist Administration, wrote a pertinent letter to 
the Times of Monday about the duties provided for Law 
Officers by the Trade Disputes Bill. He pointed out that 
Sir Stafford Cripps, the Solicitor-General, has been telling 
the electors of East Bristol that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Trade Unions should regain the powers 
which they lost by the 1927 Act, in order that they may 
meet the attack which he thinks will be made on wages. 
Such an argument, says Sir Thomas Inskip, is ‘* ominous,” 
heeause under the Bill the Attorney-General must be 
joined as a party in any proceedings in which the legality 
ofastrike is atissue. The Attorney-General, to be precise, 
will have to make a submission either in favour of, or 
against, legality. The Attorney-General ought, in these 
circumstances, to make up his mind on the facts and not 
upon instructions reecived from the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet. “ Apparently,” says Sir Thomas, “ the Law 
Officers have already made up their minds what to say.” 

£ a x * 


The Encyclical on Marriage 

The Papal Encyclical upon Christian marriage which 
was published on Thursday, January 8th, is long and 
emphatic. It will as Casti Connubii—its 
opening words. It sets forth the doctrine that marriage 
being a divine institution and a sacrament cannot be 


be known 


t treated like laws of human origin, which admittedly have 


to be adapted to changing times. “‘Inviolable stability ” 


—we quote from the translation in the T'imes—is said to 
be the essence of marriage. The Pope cxamines with 
extreme candour all the teaching and practice which in his 
view is threatening Christian marriage. He deals with 
divorce, birth control, experimental or companionate 
marriages, abortion, eugenics, sterilization of the unfit, 
sex education, the obedience of the wife to the husband, 
and maternity work. Among the fatal influences he 
includes theatrical productions, amorous novels and films. 
These things, he says, “not secretly, nor under cover, but 
openly, with all sense of shame put aside, trample upon 
and deride the sanctity of marriage.” 
* * * %* 
The Pope evidently has a recent expression of opinion 
by the Lambeth Conference in mind when he says that 








excuses for birth control, such as health or economic 
| conditions, are not only normally but always unjustifiable. 
> “Any use whatsoever of matrimony exercised in such 


way that the act is deliberately frustrated in its natural 
power to generate life is an offence against the law of 
God and nature, and those who indulge in such are 
branded with the guilt of a grave sin.” He goes on to 
say that although strict monogamy was at one time modi- 
fied by divine legislation (Mosaic), the original purity of 
marriage was restored by Christ. Christ acted “ by virtue 

f His supreme legislative power.” The Pope here is 
perhaps relying upon a passage in the Gospel narrative 
which is considered by many critics, even conservative 
critics, to be an interpolation. But however that may be, 
we cannot help agreeing with those who sce in the teaching 
of Christ a very distinct avoidance of statutory ordinances. 
The whole sense of His teaching seemed to be that He 
would not take sides in the discussions of His time as to 
whether particular laws were good and bad. He preferred 
to remind mankind that there was only one real law which 
was the law of God—perfection—and that whoever fell 
short of that law was a sinner. 

* ® * * 


We who are not members of the Roman Church may 
have a very deep respect for the Pope’s earnestness and 
yet feel ourselves free to reflect upon the results of the 
absolute refusal of divorcee. In practice the law of nullity 
provides for members of the Roman Church what is 
virtually the equivalent of a divoree law. It must be 
left for members of the various churches, without unfair- 
ness or bitterness, but also without any desire weakly to 
shun facts, to ask themselves whether the use of the law 
of nullity is either legally or morally satisfactory. 

* * * * 
Sunday Observance Laws 

It is the policy of some of those who are determined to 
get obsolete laws about the observance of Sunday removed 
from the Statute Book to make the laws as ridiculous as 
possible. Thus at the Manchester City Police Court on 
Friday, January 9th, Mr. L. B. Cox was accused by the 
Sunday Games and Freedom League of—in the words 
of the Sunday Observance Act of 1667—* failing to exer- 
cisc himself in the duties of piety and true religion on the 
previous Sunday.” The Stipendiary Magistrate felt 
compelled to admit that Mr. Cox had broken the law and 
he therefore ‘‘ admonished” him. It might have added 
to the humour of the case if the Magistrate (who 
perhaps had also not been to church) had admonished 
himself. 

* * x * 

As the Manchester Guardian remarks, the object of 
most of those who attack the obsolete laws is to establish 
the right to open places of entertainment on Sunday. 
This matter is governed not by the Act of 1667, but by an 
Act of 1780, which was directed primarily against public 
debates on theology. Ifa debate on a text from the Bible 
was arranged between “ persons unlearned and incompe- 
tent to explain the same,” and a fee was charged for 
admission, the originator of the debate, according to the 
Manchester Guardian, could be fined £200, the chairman 
£100, and the person who took money at the doors £50. 
That would surely be a much more heroic prosecution 
for the ironists to stage than anything ending in the 


** admonition.” 


anti-climax of an 
* * * * 


Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 8} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1035; on Wednesday week, 103%; a year ago, 100i. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 943; on 
Wednesday week, 943; a year ago, 863; Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 813; on Wednesday week, 


8135 a year ago, 75}. 
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Towards an Indian Constitution 


J HAT has been done in the main at the Round 
Table Conference can never be undone. It stands 
as a monument of good will and constructive ability. 
The progress in regard to the Federal Constitution has 
been extraordinarily rapid. The Hindu-Moslem electoral 
difficulty is by no means settled when we write, but even 
a longer delay than we expect in settling it cannot spoil 
the Constitutional conception. The turning point came 
last week when Lord Reading on behalf of the Liberal 
Party advanced his former policy by several stages and 
frankly accepted the principle of responsible Indian 
Government at the centre. 

It is generally expected that the Unionist Party will 
on the whole also support. the idea of an all-India Federal 
Constitution with responsible government at the centre. 
At first, of course, owing to the necessity for Imperial 
safeguards, there will be a dualism of responsibility. 
But the dualism will gradually disappear in proportion 
us Indians prove their capacity for complete autonomy. 
We could wish that the Unionist delegates at the Con- 
ference last week had been more touched by the psychology 
of the moment and had spoken in a spirit characteristically 
eonstructive rather than critical. We have nothing to 
say against their description of the various dangers, for 
these dangers undoubtedly exist. It was the manner 
rather than the matter which was inopportune. 

On the whole, however, the picture of the future India 
which is taking shape on the canvas is very promising. 
The composition is already sufficiently plain and_ is 
realistic and pleasing. Many details have yet to be 
added, and it has not even been decided what the nature 
of these details shall be, but there is no reason whatever 
to think that the main lines of the ample sketch which is 
before us will have to be obliterated. 

It is only fair to say how extraordinarily helpful was 
the decision of the Princes to ask for a Federal Constitution 
immediately and not to regard it as a distant objective 
as it had been imagined in the Simon Report. It was the 
Princes who enabled the Liberal Party to pass from its 
lirst opinion based on the Simon Report to its second 
opinion based on an entirely new situation. Our readers 
may remember that we have insisted from the first on the 


Liberian 


ry¥NHE only good thing which can be said about the 
i Republic of Liberia in connexion with the dis- 
closures of cruel conditions of slavery is that the officials 
of the Republic themselves asked for the inquiry. The 
Commission whose Report is before us consisted of three 
members, two of them negroes. The Report was 
delivered last September in Monrovia (the Liberian 
capital which was named after President Monroe, of 
the United States) and has just been issued by the 
League of Nations. It is a humiliating thought that 
such crime and dishonesty as are here recorded should be 
the outcome of an experiment in negro autonomy which 
was in its origin nobly humane. 'The Republic on the West 
African coast was designed to make some sort of amends 
for the transportation to the United States of hundreds of 
thousands of African slaves. The independence of 
Liberia was recognised in 1847. 
The Republic has been administered by an oligarchy 
Americanized negroes, bearing European names, 


of 


whose control over their wooded hinterland has been 
exercised loosely and unscrupulously by means of negro 
A little more than twenty years 


soldiers and officials. 


a 


decisive importance of relating any new Indian (Cy. 


stitution to the wishes of the Native States. That has bec 


done more skilfully than seemed possible only a few weeks | 


ago. 

The Indian Liberals who have not spared their labo 
either at the Conference or outside it must be specially 
applauded for their courage. When they return to Indi; 
they will have a difficult and hazardous time before then, 4 
They will be cold-shouldered or denounced, but they may ’ 
be assured that they will have the constant sympathy an) 
support of all British well-wishers of India. To go throug) 4 
a bad time for a political cause which you believe ty) 
be riglit is one of the most profitable kinds of suffering, | 
Time brings its just revenges. The reward always comes jy | 
the end. 

The vast changes of thought which have occurrel— 
recently in India are only to be matched—though it jsf 
possible that they are outmatched—by the changes of 7 
thought in Great Britain. There has seldom been such af 
great tide of sympathy with the aspirations of anothe} 
country for autonomy as there is with India now. Arf 
the Indians going to Iect slip such a glorious opportunity!) 
It is necessary to say plainly that if the opportunity is) 
lost it may not recur. Benevolence, indeed, may never) 
be absent from Great Britain, but new and intractable 
circumstances may intervene. The circumstances are now 
altogether favourable. We who have pleaded whole. — 
heartedly for a generous grant of a new status to India 
feel it our duty to remind all Indians who accept 
the proposals of the Round Table Conference that depends 
upon their own efforts and particularly upon their capacity 
to agree upon communal rights. 

Of course, we cannot hope that the extremists in| 
India will be reconciled at once; but what we may 
reasonably expect is that when proposals so obviously 
sincere, and so inherently capable of expansion, as those | 
of the Round Table are laid before the mass of Indian! 
thinkers, a crumbling process will set in which will detach | 
an increasing number of Indians from the extremist) 
position. In the end that position will become untenable.| 
The way will be clear for a transformed and contented] 
India. 
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Slavery ! 


ago Mr. Roosevelt intervened in Liberia, and since thei? 
there has been a measure of financial control by American 
advisers. 


any blame in the matter of slave labour. 


It must not be supposed that there have been inf 


Liberia slave-markets and all the traditional apparatus 
of the former slave trade. 
guised. It has passed under another name. 
Constitution of Liberia, which is accurately modelled 


on that of the United States, forbids slavery and it may— 
Geneval 
Unhappily Liberia is not? 
the only country where an excellent Constitution signifies 7 
Those who think that they have an aptitude? 


be added that Liberia has even ratified the 


Slavery Convention of 1926. 


nothing. 


It ought also to be said at onee that the? 
American rubber-growers on the Firestone Plantations} 
have been specially exempted by the Commission fronif 


The slavery has been dis-f 
The 


arr gee ons 


ops 


a 





for bearing with the extremes of human irony could not 


test it better than by examining the text of the Con-F 


stitutions in some of those smaller Latin Republics? 


where freedom is unknown. 


Such Constitutions are for? 


the most part magnificently derived from the French? 


idealism of the eighteenth century, 


We need not there-F 
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fore express great surprise at the moral collapse of Liberia. which are enshrined in songs of lamentation. The 
The state of things, however, calls for immediate remedy. Report quotes one such song :— 

Let us first see what the facts are and then pass to the “Wedabo women have no hushands, Yancy, why ? 
Wedabo women have no brothers, Yaney, why ? 


remedy. 

The slavery in Liberia mostly takes the form of forced 
labour. The Liberian natives are of a very backward 
iype. There has been no serious attempt to raise them ; 
they have merely been exploited ; they have no readiness 
in ‘self-defence. The officials have made a habit of 
sending out the “ Frontier Force ” to bring in natives to 
work compulsorily upon roads, bridges, barracks and 
so forth for derisory payments. Having got this labour 
safely at their disposal, many of the officials have used 
it, compulsorily again, for their own enrichment on 
their lands. 

Nor is that all. There has been a regular export of 
native labour to Fernando Po (which is Spanish) in 
the Gulf of Guinea and to Gabun (which is French). 
The natives dread this transportation and always try 
to escape it. When the soldiers searching for labour 
appear the younger men bolt into the forest. The 
soldiers then seize women and old men and keep them 
as hostages until the necessary number of labourers 
have surrendered themselves. The soldiers, probably 
anmoyed by the trouble which has been given to them, 
frequently flog the labourers as soon as they have got 
them; and if the evidence laid before the Commission 
on this point is to be believed, also flog them during 
the march to the coast. It is true that the transported 
labourers are paid some small amount for their work, 
but they have spread among their friends at home a 
terror and detestation of the life of the exiled labourer 


Mothers, 
Waiting 


fathers, sons have died, 
for the return, Yancy, why ?” 


Yancy is the name of the Vice-President of Liberia 
who (together with the President) resigned immediately 
after the publication of the Report! 

Now for the remedy. The Report says that there is no 
suitable negro personnel for a just Government in 
Liberia. It is proposed that the high district Commissioners 
of Liberia who have proved themselves corrupt and cruel 
should be replaced by Americans or Europeans. The 
scheme is that there should gradually be evolved a 
responsible Civil Service which should make enlightened 
use of the control of the native chiefs over their tribesmen. 


The example of Nigeria is, of course,apt and near. This 
implies the abandonment of the policy of the “ closed 


door.” 

The United States has always had a special interest in 
Liberia, and we hope that Americans will undertake the 
manning of the new Service. They could attract to Liberia, 
as men of no other race could, a good type of American 
negro immigrant. The Commission evidently has great 
hopes of such an immigration. 

Finally we hope that a Permanent Slavery Commission, 
on the model of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
will be established by the League. Great Britain has 
already urged that such a Permanent Commission is 
essential to watch over the Convention of 1926. The 
need for it has proved to be greater than the British dele- 
gation ever imagined. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series mon and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of 


organized religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
common, and we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 


Canon Charles Raven of Liverpool in our next issue. ] 


Such criticism, well and tl-informed, is 
Mr. Strachey’s article of this week will be answered by 


Religion and Socialism 


By Joun 
T' is related that Zarathustra one day encountered an 
4. old woman who asked him what it was that he carried 
so carefully under his cloak. Zarathustra replied that it 
was “a little truth’; but that he carried it under his 
cloak very earefully, and, indeed, held mouth, 
“because it is unruly like a little child and bawleth as 


its 


Joud as it can.” 3 

The wisdom of the can seareely be doubted. 
There are “ little truths ” which are most unruly, bois- 
terous, and ill-manncred ; one would be guilty of creating 
a public nuisance if one did not keep them under proper 
control. This fact is particularly well understood in 
Great Britain. Indeed, it is not too much to claim that 
there is nowhere in the world where inconvenient, noisy, 
and quarrelsome “ little truths ” are kept under such 
effective restraint as in this country. 

Now it is by no means my intention to occasion, if I 
can help it, the wrath reserved for those who release 
unruly little truths. And yet the task of writing upon 
the question of the compatibility of the Socialist and the 
relivious attitudes to life has certain dangers. 

Many English Socialists would, of course, solve the 
difficulty very easily. The would roundly assert that the 
Socialist attitude 7s the religious attitude. They would 
say that Socialism is an attempt to put into practice, to 
actualize, the main precepts of the great religious systems. 
The Christian commandment to ‘* love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” in particular, is incapable of fulfilment, they 
vould say, except by the establishment of a Socialist form 


sage 


Srracury, M.P. 


of society. For, however much we try, we shall not be 
able to love our neighbour quite so much, at any rate, as 
ourselves, so long as that neighbour enjoys the enormous, 
infinitely various, and all pervasive economic privileges 
of modern life, while we ourselves are excluded from them. 
Indeed, there is no need to labour the obvious corre- 
spondence between much of Christian teaching and the 
Socialist criticism of Capitalist Society. Both are paci- 
fistic, internationalist; both emphasize the fundamental 
worth of every individual—his “ right to opportunity,” &-. 
Both tell us that our neighbour’s concern is our concern, 
that we are ‘‘ members one of another,” that we should 
co-operate to supply our wants. The list could be greatly 
enlarged. No wonder that in England and America many 
earnest Christians have become Socialists, and have 
remained good Church or Chapel folk at the same time, 
seeing no conflict at all between their old faith and their 
new, secing in Socialism, in fact, the fulfilment and 
application of their religious principles. 

And yet, is not precisely this question of application 
the danger point ? Should a religion be “ applied” in 
the literal sense ? Socialism is, it seems, an organized 
attempt to create a society, a framework for men’s lives 
in which it would be possible for them to behave in such 
a way that the main Christian precepts might become 
descriptions of fact rather than far-away aspirations. 
But is this really a religious attempt at all? Such a 
society would certainly be something of a Kingdom of 
Heaven compared to the world as we know it. But does 
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religion bid us so to attempt to create a Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth? Hardly so; for in that case what 
would become of the Kingdom of Heaven hereafter—upon 
which our thoughts should be fixed ? 

Have not the Christian Socialists overlooked perhaps 
the essential nature of the religious message ? That 
message is really metaphysical, not ethical. The ethics 
which do, indeed, recommend certain courses of conduct 
(conduct, incidentally, which, one is bound to notice, is 
likely to be more profitable to our masters than to our- 
selves), are but subsidiary to the metaphysics which bid 
us take little stock in the things of this world, which are 
vile and transitory, and to await with patience the next 
world, the rewards of which are glorious and eternal—if 
postponed. And it is noteworthy that both the more pro- 
found students of human nature and the more authorita- 
tive doctors of theology have emphasized rather the meta- 
physical disharmonies than the ethical similarities of the 
religious and the socialistic positions. One illustration 
will perhaps suffice. It is the well-known comment of 
that realistic, if hardly devout, psychologist, Napoleon 
Buonaparte. 


“What is it that makes the poor man think it quite natural 
that there are fires in my parlour while he is dying of cold? That 
I have ten coats in my wardrobe while he goes naked ? That at 
each of my meals enough is served to feed his family for a week ? 
It is simply religion which tells him that in another life I shall be 
only his equal, and that he actually has more chances of being 
happy there than I. Yes, we must see to it that the floors of the 
churches are open to all, and that it does not cost the poor man 
much to have prayers said on his tomb.” 


The Emperor’s words are not edifying, and the English 
Christian Socialists are most wise in their generation to 
ignore them. How remarkable and how convenient has 
been the possibility that a widespread Socialist move- 
ment could arise in this country without challenging 
the deep and sincere religious convictions of many of its 
converts! Such a thing has never, and could never have, 
happened to a less fortunately endowed people. For, no 
doubt, it has been due to our Anglo-Saxon capacity for 
allowing incompatible truths to co-exist amicably at the 
same time in the same head. The older truth of revealed 
religion is by no means challenged or deranged when an 
Englishman first becomes acquainted with the new truth 
of Socialism. He allows the one freely to enter without 
for a moment considering it necessary to expel the other. 
A nice, seemly, comfortable mental hedge is cultivated, 
and the two truths, each well paddocked, may easily 
inhabit his head for a whole life-time without ever so 
much as catching sight of each other. But woe betide 
the hedge-breaker ! 

And so let us give no hasty and ill-considered answer 
to the question of the relationship of the Socialist and 
Religious attitudes towards Life. We may say that 
Socialism accords perfectly with the ethical precepts and 
admonitions of religion. Let us assert without fear of 
refutation that it is impossible candidly and sincerely to 
study the precepts of Jesus, in particular, without seeing 
that it is absolutely out of the question, for the rich, at 
any rate, to begin to put them into practice within a 
Capitalist society. For we simply cannot love our neigh- 
bours as ourselves while we let them starve. (True, we 
ean give away our individual fortunes without endanger- 
ing the Capitalist strueture. But then we should no 
longer be rich ! ) 

At the same time, however, we should not deny that the 
metaphysical positions of the Socialists and the devout 
accord less well. Indeed, the difference is far reaching, 


for the Socialist in reality denies the need for any meta- 
physical position at all. Physics, not metaphysics, should 
be his “ proper study.” 

The father of Socialism expressed its essential “ this- 
worldliness ’ 


’ in his famous dictum—* Philosophers have 
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merely interpreted the world in various ways: the thin 
is to change it.” It is for this reason that the Socialiy 
must in the end reject entirely the whole attitude toward 
life of the organized religions. The great religions offe 
‘solution’ to our agonising fears; those fear § 
are born of man’s brief, impotent, and forlorn existence 
in a universe apparently too indifferent to him to be very 
actively hostile. Their ‘ solution ” is flatly to deny that 
the universe is either hostile or indifferent : to assure us 
that, on the contrary, we are immortal souls, with per. § 
manent existences independent of fate and death, and, © 
moreover, solicitously cared for by an omnipotent Father, © 
If the undeniable tragedies and frustrations of this life 
seem incompatible with these doctrines, that is only 
because this existence is but a trivial moment in the 
eternal life of the soul. 

Nothing could be a more perfect answer to the terrified 
questioning of our hearts : nothing could be more psycho- 
logically “true.” Unfortunately, it is this very psycho- 
logical “ truth ’’—it is our urgent need to believe that 
religion is true— which must make us doubt so seriously 
its objective reality. And, indeed, when we look for af 
historical, scientific, evidential, as against psychological, F 
foundation for religious belief, we find none. We arf 
compelled, therefore, to aflirm that it is illusory. It is anf 
illusion superbly designed to make tolerable, by an @ 
escape from reality, the intolerable lives of the vast 
majority of mankind. But Socialism, if it is anything, 
is the attempt of the mass of mankind to make their 
lives tolerable in reality and not in fantasy. And even to 
try to begin such an attempt they must have rid then- 
selves of an illusion which has sought, not to ameliorate 
reality, but merely to mask it with the fantasy of another 
and compensatory existence. Henee the necessity for 
the end of a belief in the supernatural. Marx has said 
in a less well-known sentence, ‘S The demand that one 
reject illusions about one’s situation is a demand that & 
one reject a situation which has need of illusions.” Social- 
ism is the rejection of the present state of society : it must 
also, therefore, reject the whole supernatural part of 
religious belief, which is one of the principal illusions 
which make such a state of society possible. 

If we can conceive, without a play on words, of a religion 
freed from all supernatural elements, then Socialism 
would have few differences with it. On the contrary, the 
Socialist frame of mind and that of a non-supernatural 
religion would be, as has been suggested above, very 
consonant with each other. That is why no conflict has 
been felt between English Socialism and the ‘ Low 
Church,” Nonconformist, and other Protestant creeds, 
in which the supernatural element has become quiescent. 
But with the other and more ancient types of religious 
belief, in which the panacea for the ills of this life is the ® 
promise of eternal bliss in another, with those creeds, 
which turn their backs upon our present ills as irremedi- 
able, and seck to minimise in every way the importance 
of their reality in favour of a far-off fantasy ; between 
these creeds and Socialism there can in the last resort be 
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no such agreement. 

For Socialism, the youngest child of the human imagi- 
nation, has dared to strive to bring Heaven down from 
sky to earth, from the hereafter to the here and now. 

Is this an impious or a pious task? Is Socialism 
new religion ” or the end of religion ? 

You may phrase it whichever way you please. 
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Has Democracy Collapsed ? 


By Sir Ernest Benn 


oT 


[This article is a reply to Sir Charles Petrie’s last week— he 
Collapse of Democracy.” Next week “A. A. B.” will write on “The 
Decline of the House of Commons.”——Ep. Spectator.| 

T is fashionable to-day to talk of ‘* world problems,” 
] to discuss politics as if the whole human race were 
actuated by the same desires and capable of moving 
in the same direction, and Sir Charles Petrie is to that 
extent justified when he speaks of the collapse of demo- 
cratic institutions. But the view he expresses is a 
shallow view, although in that way again it is in complete 
keeping with most modern political views. If he were 
to say that democracy had been tried in Italy and had’ 
failed, that it is now the subject of experiment in Egypt 
and is going to fail, he would be on good firm ground. 
But when he refers at large to China, Turkey, Russia, 
and even France, and then proceeds to draw conclusions 
from these places which he applies to England, I part 
company from him. 

There is far too much loose talk about world conditions 
to-day. We in this little country are heavily burdened 
with economic trouble, most of it brought about by our 
own folly at home. We decline to recognize that folly, 
and ignorantly comfort ourselves by making speeches 
on world conditions. South American revolutions, North 
American financial crises, Indian boycotts, civil war in 
China, none of them has anything whatever to do 
with our housing or our coal problem. When, therefore, 
we talk about democracy or systems of government, 
it is due to ourselves to remember that we alone among 
the peoples of the world have enjoyed ten centuries of 
consecutive, and, on the whole, successful 
experience in the arts of government. Weare the proud 
possessors of the Mother of Parliaments, and are the 
only people who can look back upon more than a few 
generations of the representative or self-governing idea, 


consistent 


Most of the people of the world want no more than 
good government, and it does not matter to them what 


form that government takes. We, like the rest of them, 
want good government, but, unlike them. we possess 
the ability to govern ourselves well. Perhaps I. who 
for years past have devoted most of my energies to 
exposing the weaknesses of our attempts at government, 
can say this with more fervour and more truth than 
many. I eriticize our government because I believe 
in democracy and believe that through criticism 
democracy can discover how to achieve the perfect 
government. I simply do not follow the distinction 
which Sir Charles Petrie draws between politics and 
economics. If his suggestion is that economic problems 
would be safer in the hands of some other form ef govern- 
ment, for example an autocratic monarchy or a dictator- 


ship, such a suggestion is not worth considering in 
Britain. My feeling is that economic problems have 
very little whatever to do with government, that we 
shall discover in the course of time, and far quicker 
as a democracy than in any other way, that the attempt 
to apply political force to economic difficulties must 
always lead to disaster. When that discovery is finally 
made and accepted, it will be much easier to correct 
our errors as a democracy than to undertake the over- 
throw of an autocratic economic régime which would 
have built up large vested interests in the handling of 
economic problems by the wrong persons. Our only 
hope against the vast vested interests in governmental 
economics is a democratic power which will not fail 
to assert itself as wisdom slowly comes to us. 

It is not democracy that is wrong in Britain. It is 
the failure of democracy to function and the usurpation 
of power by the bureaucracy. Sir Charles Petrie com- 
plains of restrictions upon liberty and affects to believe 
that these restrictions are the outcome of the democratic 
system, whereas if he will study the matter a little more 
closely he will see that all these troublesome restrictions 
and restraints are the direct product of the bureaucratic 
power which for the moment democracy has allowed 
to develop. When Sir Charles Petrie allows himself 
the use of the sentence “ the State has signally failed to 
provide enough work,” I question his qualifications for 
discussing the matter at all. He has evidently come 
under the influence of the Socialist poison which is our 
real and only trouble, and has been led to think that the 
provision of work is a proper function fora State, whatever 
may be the form of its government. 

It is, of course, truce, unfortunately that 
democracy has ceased to be a religion as it was with our 
But then the religion of our fathers has also 
Our fathers have, in fact, been 
for some time past at a discount. It is to me a sad 
reflection that Sir Charles Petrie should sclect the 
moment when there are signs on all hands of a return 
to the religion and the wisdom of our fathers for an 
attack upon the central feature of their faith. There 
is a grave danger in all this talk about the collapse of 
democratic institutions, a danger which Sir Charles 
Petrie will, I am sure, be the first to recognize. These 
arguments are the basis upon which Communism is 
built. If we are foolish enough to weaken in our devotion 
to our democratic heritage, the people will say—and 
say with some justice and more enthusiasm—that 
when it comes to any form of autocracy or dictatorship, 
it had better be a dictatorship of the proletariat. 


true, 


fathers. 
suffered unpopularity. 


The Control of the Drink Trade 


By B&B. 


[We are entirely in agroement with Mr. Rowntree in his desire to 
extend the Carlisle experiment to the whole country as soon as 
possible, but do not necessarily accept all the conclusions to which 
his arguments would lead us. We do not hold that alcohol is an 
evil in itself; but we do earnestly believe that the control of its 
supply to the public is an important social service, and should be 
undertaken as such.-_-Ep. Spectator. | 

A* a time when economic conditions force us, as a 
4 nation, to seek to achieve the highest possible 
measure of efficiency, not only in industry but in all con- 
effort, the Temperance problem 
especial importance. For long years to come we shall 


have to live economically. Thus, without adopting the 


structive assumes 


SEEBOUM 


ROWNTREE. 

extreme tectotal standpoint, we may all agrec that it 
would be an advantage to this country if its expenditure 
on drink were very substantially lessened, and that 
nothing should be allowed to prevent enlightened public 
opinion on this matter from expressing itself promptly in 
appropriate legislation. What actually prevents this 
to-day is the fact that the interests of the nation and the 
interests of those to whom the monopoly rights to sell 
alcohol have been granted by Parliament are diametrically 
opposed. It is in the interest of the nation that the 
consumption of alcohol shout] be reduced ; it is in the 
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interest of the “ Trade ” that it should be increased, and 
by no method of juggling can we bring these two opposing 
interests into harmony. 

The only way out of the difficulty is to remove from 
the manufacturers and distributors of alcohol all financia 
inducements to extend its sale. The withdrawal should 
be carried out on equitable terms, and though public 
opinion throughout the country might not yet be ready 
to adopt such a reform it could be adopted experimentally 
by any given area. This policy, which has long been 
advocated by the Temperance Legislation League, is 
based upon a practical recognition of certain considera- 
tions and facts. It recognizes :— 


1. That a trade which ministers to a widespread and an estab- 
lished demand cannot with safety be legally suppressed, so long as 
the demand persists and is approved by general public opinion. 

2. That experience at home and abroad does not tend to encourage 
confidence in the efficacy of short-cut remedies. 

3. That such experience, on the other hand, very clearly suggests 
the inadvisability of rigid and stereotyped arrangements, which 
make no allowance for varying conditions and needs, and offer 
neither stimulus nor scope to enlightened local effort. 

4. That a wise policy should not only be applicable to existing 
conditions, but encourage and facilitate further advance. To this 
end, it is essential that the law should confer permissive powers of 
initiative and experiment. 


5. That effective regulation and control of the drink trade are 
impossible when there is an interest in sales which conflicts with 
the aims and objects of licensing laws. 

That the financial interests of the licensed trade constitute an 
outstanding obstacle to legislative reforms, and their defence 
involves political and propagandist activities which are inimical to 
the public welfare, and militate against the maintenance of a high 
standard of political life. 


y 


7. That the elimination, by equitable means, of these financial 
interests is a necessary preliminary to the recovery of the nation’s 
power to adjust licensing arrangements to public needs, and to 
treat the drink question on its merits. The difficulties which beset 
drink legislation in this country do not arise from any general 
indifference to the national importance of sobriety. They arise 
chiefly from a conflict of interests, and only when this conflict ends 
can wise reform become possible. The first and most fundamental 
step in legislative reform is to secure a “clean slate ’’—i.e., a 
position of complete independence, from which ministers and 
Parliament can examine methods and policies, public needs, and 
public demands simply on the grounds of their respective merits, 
unobseured by private monetary interests. 

State purchase would remove, in the speediest and 
simplest way, the vested interests in the liquor trade 
which hitherto have been the most insurmountable 
obstacle to progress. It would immediately allow the 
nation, for the first time since the sixteenth century, to 
adapt its licensing arrangements to public convenience 
and demand. In short, it would give us back our freedom. 
But happily, the argument for State purchase and direct 
control does not rest merely upon logic and common sense. 
It is reinforced by actual experience. In the last few 
years the policy has been tried with admirable results 
in some 330 square miles of Northern Cumberland, 
including the City of Carlisle, and in one or two areas in 
Scotland. The success of those experiments is not ques- 
tioned by local residents, and their beneficial effects have 
received emphatic acknowledgment from local magis- 
trates and from the police authorities. Thus, the advan- 
tages of State control are definite and obvious; and 
they have been practically demonstrated. If the policy 
cannot, at the moment, be adopted on a national scale, 
it could nevertheless be made applicable under permissive 
powers to localities which desired to adopt it ; and that 
is the proposal now made by the Temperance Legislation 
League. Without prejudice to its belief in the per- 
manent advantages of the larger scheme, which it is 
perfectly confident will ultimately be adopted by the 
whole country, it urges, as an interim measure of reform, 
that enabling powers should be granted to local com- 
munities, whereby, within their own area, and by their 
own choice and decision, they could establish the system 
of control which has so well justified itself in Carlisle. 
It means that the alternatives open to communities 


ee, 


would no longer be restricted, as they are under ordinary 
local option schemes, to suppression or no change. 

In making this proposal, the League is not unmindfy| 
of the limitations of merely local schemes. It realizes 
that isolated experiments, no matter how remarkable 
their success, can never achieve the large scale results 
that a national scheme of State purchase would rende 
possible ; and certainly it is neither claimed nor imagined 
that the measure which we advocate would solve the 
problem of intemperance. But it would assuredly provide 
a promising field for effective co-operation, and it would 
give fresh impetus to further constructive effort, 


Clearing the Slums—II. The Solution 
By 


N the last issue of the Spectator I gave a genenl 
outline of the slum clearance problem in London, 

It is still a problem, and a very grave one, in spite of the 
splendid work done for many years past by the L.C., 
and many of the Borough Councils—work that I do not 


Aurrep C. Bossom. 


believe has been equalled by any other group oF 


municipal bodies in the world. 


Roughly, the worst remaining 169 acres of building f 


must be pulled down and remade. Their 


near as possible to the sites they have 


relinquished. 


present { 
population of sixty thousand will have to be housed asf 
reluctantly F 
Some fifty thousand of them, after being 


axe 


temporarily provided for in the neighbourhood, will be & 
able to return to those sites and to the well-planned, — 


five-storey tenement houses that will have been erected § 


on them. The remaining ten thousand or so will not be 
able to return without inducing another 
crowding (that perennial breeder of slums), and for them 
permanent accommodation must be sought elsewhere. 
No 
(or very few) are available, and the difficulties 
whole enterprise, if we continue to adhere to routine 
methods, will embarrass even London, while the time 
taken by it, unless we are very careful and wage 


of the 


Yet I have 

vast undertaking can be carried through in about eight 
years, at a cost less than half the £21,000,000 which the 
LC, 
during the next five years, and by the adoption of practices 
and principles whic h will leave a permanently beneficial 
mark on all public building schemes and on our methods 
of handling the slum problem wherever it exists. 

First as to the land that will be required for housing 
the dispossessed families while their present homes are 
being torn down and _ reconstructed. As such 


were) the open railway cuts, 
This is a feat which to-day 
commonplace. It can be 
minute’s interruption of the 


and building upon them. 
is almost an engineering 
accomplished 
train service and with a 


completely successful solution of all the problems off 


stability, ventilation, noise and vibration. 


At present the space above the sunken railway tracks> 
that run hither and thither all over London is just? 


unremuncerative and not over-wholesome atmosphere. 


Cover part of it in with a concrete and steel mat, restingy 


on steel stanchions placed between the tracks (a mat 
that in New York carries 
perfect security), and it at once becomes most valuable 
property. Moreover, it gives us, from the slum elea 
standpoint, just the elbow room we need. 


attack of over © 


racant land (or very little), no convertible buildings 


a really 

. ; : .'o 
effective war on overcrowding, will be enough to bring 
into being almost as many slums as we are out to destroy, 7 
committed myself to showing that. this? 


is prepared to spend on its housing programme) 


land © 
virtually does not exist, it will have to be created, and theh 
only way in which it can be created is by roofing (as ith 


without af 


sixty-storey buildings with? 


rancee 
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The first step, then, is to negotiate with the railways 
for their air rights—the companies should jump at this 
as being money for nothing—and so proceed to create 
at the selected points the foundations of whatever 
puildings, open spaces, or thoroughfares we may have 
jn mind. 

That solves the land problem speedily, and it is 
noteworthy that no other solution than this is immediately 
practicable. The next step is to determine the broad 
lines on Which the decanting of the slum dwellers and 
the re-erection of their homes shall develop. I suggest 
that the right clue to this problem is furnished by the 
estimated number of émigrés, say 10,000, for whom 
dwelling-space cannot be found on their old sites even 
after reconstruction. Whatever is done in the way of 
yehousing and rebuilding, these 10,000 will still have to 
be catered for. Since we have to end with them we 
may as well begin with them, and make them the pivot 
of the plan. 

That is to say, it seems sound policy, the moment 
we have fabricated building property by covering over 
the railway tracks, to erect upon it suflicient tenement 
houses to accommodate 10,000 people. There might be 
five of these rchousing groups in different localities with 
a thousand people in each and ten smaller groups hold- 
ing five hundred each at other points—their capacity and 
site depending on the needs of the neighbourhood. 

When these buildings are completed and equipped at 
all points for occupation, the first 10,000 from the con- 
demned slums nearby would be decanted into them. 
Simultancously the homes they had quitted would be 
torn down and the process of rebuilding set a-going. 

As soon as the new tenements on the old sites were 
finished, the 10,000 would move back to them, leaving 
the buildings over the railway tracks empty. These 
would at once be cleaned and prepared for the reception 
of the second 10,000, whose slum homes in their turn 
would be demolished and good new tenements erected 
on the old sites. 

Repeating this process five times, you move 50,000 
people out of the slums into the buildings over the 
railway tracks, and then back again into the newly 
constructed, infinitely improved and permanent homes 
awaiting them almost on the very spot where they lived 
before. The final batch of 10,000, which is the estimated 
surplus that could not be “ repatriated ” without over- 
crowding, would then take possession of the supra- 
railway buildings which, having served their purpose as 
aclearing house, would settle down as ordinary tenements: 
I believe that from the time work began on the railway 
tracks to the time when the last 10,000 were comfortably 
housed would take cight years. I am confident that we 
should thus have broken for ever the back of the slum 
clearance problem of London. 

The advantages of some such plan as this are that it 
tackles the question of the slums as a whole, not in a 
piecemeal or haphazard fashion, but continuously and 
systematically till the job is done. This method of 
approach brings with it benefits that all who have been 
concerned with big building schemes will very quickly 
appreciate. For instance, I can assert without hesitation 
that the moment this plan was adopted, and the designs 
for the requisite buildings accepted, it would be possible 
to estimate very quickly not only the total amount of 
materials required, but the week, perhaps even the 
very day—even though it might be five or six years 
distant —when each item would have to be delivered. 

It is this method of tabulating all the necessary 
information well in advance, of determining what will] 
be needed in the way of bricks, cement and everything clse 
before any work at all has been done on the foundations, 


and then of working to a fixed time and progress schedule 
which allows the whole undertaking to go forward with 
the smoothness of clockwork—it is this common sense 
and orderly way of doing things that has made building 
in Canada and the United States an exact science. ° 

I know of no reason why we should not be equally 
efficient and foreseeing over here. Think what it would 
mean for the building industry if our authorities were 
to map out, down to the minutest detail, a slum clearance 
programme extending over the next eight years, and on 
that basis were to approach the manufacturers of building 
material and the contractors with an offer of huge orders 
at fair prices and the promise of uninterrupted employ- 
ment during the whole period! 

What savings could be effected by stipulating for 
standardised doors, for instance, uniform interior metal 
work, and a thousand similar details! What an 
exhilaration it would be to watch the progress of the 
enterprise from point to point, with every operation 
synchronizing with every other one in accordance with 
the prescribed time-table with delays and unwanted 
accumulations abolished, and with no one getting in 
anybody’s way! And how the ratepayer would rejoice 
when he found that at least 20 per cent. had been 
knocked off his building bill ! 


[We sent a proof of Mr. Bossom’s article to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, asking for his comments. He answered that his 
days as a journalist were over ; but appended the following 
observations which we publish with his permission.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

“This device is a little more practicable than my 
old proposal to cut a straight channel for the Thames 
through London and pay for it by the enormous site 
value of the reclaimed serpentine bed of the river as it 
now runs and of a motor-boat traflic like that of Geneva, 
which pays only when the water is the shortest way. 

But the railways have found out the value of their 
sky property and built £1,000 a year flats on it at Baker 
Street (Chiltern Court). They will open their mouths 
pretty wide when Mr. Bossom comes into the market. 
He will then realize that his resort to them is ridiculously 
unnecessary. There are miles and acres of London 
streets, some of them even as central as Westminster 
and Waterloo occupied by mean little houses of two 
storeys which might just as well be piles of flats like 
Whitehall Court or the new buildings in Park Lane and 
Berkeley-Stratton streets, to say nothing of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions. 

The only real fundamental remedy is the municipal- 
ization of city sites and city buildings. At present 
the authorities may build houses for the poor but not 
for the rich: that is, they are confined to the refuse of 
the commercial builders; and when they buy the land 
for this they have to humbug the ratepayers by charging 
in their accounts, not what they have actually to pay, 
but a fictitious figure assumed to be the value of the 
land for housing the working class. 

‘Decanting,’ except in police vans, is not usually 
practicable. The slum dweller cannot afford the new 
flats ; but the people who can, vacate their old lodgings 
and crowd into the new buildings. The slum dwellers 
drift into the vacated rooms. It is a sort of musical 
chairs game. 

The vestries—now borough councils—have had cnor- 
mous powers of cleaning up slums since the middle of last 
century. Why they have seldom tried to exercise them 
twice, and mostly have not exercised them at all, is 
explained in my Common Sense of Municipal Trading, 
published by The Fabian Society.” a 
Ie « We 
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Science and Poetry 
By A.tpous Huxtiry. 


‘HE remotest discoveries of the chemist, the 

botanist, or the mineralogist, will be as proper 
objects of the poet’s art as any upon which he is now 
employed, if the time should ever come when these 
things shall be manifestly and palpably material to us 
as enjoying and suffering beings.” Poetry can be 
made out of science, but only when the contemplation 
of scientific facts has modified the pattern, not only 
of the poct’s intellectual beliefs, but of his spiritual 
existence as a whole—his “ inscape,” as Father Hopkins 
calls it. 

There is much rhymed astronomy in the Divine 
Comedy; but it never, like Erasmus Darwin’s 
rhymed botany and rhymed geology, ridiculous. Why 
is this? In the first place, Dante had an incomparable 
sapacity for “ putting things across.” And in the second 
place that which he put across was not merely scientific 
information; it was always scientific information 
that had modified the pattern of Dante’s whole existence. 
‘““An_ infidel astronomer mad.” For Dante, it is 
evident, the heavens (the Ptolemaic heavens in all their 
intricate detail of sphere and epicyele) proclaimed 
the glory of God. 

The most unlikely piece of information about the 
sun or the stars was never merely a piece of out-of-the- 
way information; it was indissolubly a part of that 
religious system which patterned the whole of Dante’s 
existence. Most of us are ignorant where Dante was 
learned and sceptical about what he believed. Con- 
sequently, in such lines as :— 


i 4 


is 


is 


Surge ai mortali per diverse foci 
la Jucerna del mondo; ma da quella 
che quattro cerchi giunge con tre croci, 
con miglior corso e con migliore stella 
esce congiunta, 
we are struck only by the musically perfect language 
and a certain oracular obscurity of utterance, intrinsically 
poetical (for the musically incomprchensible is always 
charged with magical power). But this abracadabra 
of circles and crosses has a scientifie meaning; this riddle 
is a statement of fact. Dante evidently liked conveying 
information in terms of riddles. Where, as in the 
present case, the riddling information is about the 
““remotest discoveries of astronomy, no one who 
does not know it in advance can possibly guess the 
answer to the enigma. Most of the Divine Comedy 
cannot be fully understood except by those who have a 
special culture. (The same is true of more or less 
considerable parts of many other poems.) 

Solving riddles is an occupation that appeals to almost 
all of us. All poetry consists, to a greater or less extent, 
of riddles, to which the answers are occasionally, as 
in Dante's case, scientific or metaphysical. One of the 
pleasures we derive from poetry is precisely the cross- 


verd puzzler’s delight in working out a problem. For 
certain people, this pleasure is peculiarly intense. 


Nature’s puzzle solvers, they tend to value poetry in 
proportion as it is obscure. I have known such people 
who, too highbrow to indulge in the arduous imbecilities 
of crossword and acrostic, sought satisfaction for an 
imperious yearning in the sonnets of Mallarmé and 
the more eccentric verses of Gerard Hopkins, 

To return to our circles and crosses; when you have 
sufliciently mugged up the notes to your Paradiso you 
realize that, when he wrote those lines, Dante was 
saying something extremely definite and that he must 
have had before his inward eye a very precise and (what 
is poetically more important) a grandiose, a deeply 


iinpressive picture of the entire Ptolemaic universe. 


—aatiG, 


Six centuries have made of Dante’s ‘science (even x 
Chaucer feared that they would make of his own fourteenth 
century language) something “ wonder nice and strange,” 
Past literature is a charnel house of dead words, pas 
philosophy a mine of fossil facts and theories. 


“And yet they spake them so, 
And sped as well in love as men now do.” 


Chaucer protested in advance against oblivion. In vaip, 
His speech and Dante’s science are dead, forgotten. 

What reader has the Divine Comedy now? A fey 
poets, a few lovers of poctry, a few strayed crosswor 
puzzlers and, for the rest, a diminishing band of “culture. 
fans” and erudition-snobs. These last feel as triumphantly 
superior in their exclusive learning as would the social 
snob if, alone of all his acquaintance, he had met the 
Prince of Wales, or could speak of Mr. Michael Arlen by 
his pet name. Even in Dante’s day the cultured few who 
knew offhand that “ da quella che giunge quattro cerchi con 
tre croci’”’ was the esoteric pet name of sunrise at the 
equinox must have felt a certain glow of conscious 
superiority. Now, six centuries later, these knowledgeable 
ones are justified in going off into positive raptures of 
self-satisfaction. Deathless verse dies like all the rest. 


A good dose of science can be relied on, as we see inf 


Dante’s case, to abbreviate its immortality. 
An infidel astronomer is mad; but even madder is a 
believing and practising one. So, at any rate, Lucretius 
oD oD 


thought. That was why he wanted to convert everyone | 


to science. For most men are sane; convert them and 


they will automatically cease to be pious. The spectacle 
of human life lying “ foully prostrate upon earth, crushed F 


down by the weight of religion”? was something that 
moved Lucretius to righteous anger. 
destroy the tyrant, to see that religion was “ put under 


= 


His aim was tof 





foot and trampled on in turn.” For Dante, the heavens 
in all their intricacy of detail movingly proclaimed the | 


glory of God; for Lucretius they no less movingly pro- | 


claimed God’s impersenality, almost His non-existence. | 


To both poets “* the remotest discoveries ”’ of the scientists | 


were profoundly and humanly important. The centuries! 
have passed, and the science of Lucretius and Dante is/ 
mostly obsolete and untrue. In spite of the ardour and} 
enthusiasm with which they wrote, in spite of theirf 
prodigious powers of communication, it is as students/ 


primarily, as archacologists that we now read what they) 
composed as suffering and enjoying beings. Leaving out? 


of account the non-scientific, ““ human” parts of the two 


poems, the only passages in “De Rerum Natura” and 
the Divine Comedy which still move us as their authors | 


meant them to move, are those in which the _ poets 
gencralize—those in which, by statement or implication, 


they set forth the hypothesis, which their information} 


about ‘‘ remote discoveries ” is supposed to prove, and 


proceed to show how this hypothesis, if accepted, must? 


affect our attitude towards the world, modify the pattern 
of our being. Lueretius’s statements of the matcrialist 


and Dante’s of the spiritualist philosophy still have? 
power to modify our existence pattern, even though most | 


of the ‘facts’? on which they based their respective 
philosophies are now no more than archacological 
specimens. 


The facts and even the peculiar jargon of science can be 
of great service to the writer whose intention is mainly > 


jronical. Juxtapose two accounts of the same human 
event, one in terms of pure science, the other in terms of 
religion, aesthetics, passion, even common sense ; thei! 


discord will set up the most disquieting reverberations in 7 


the mind. Juxtapose, for example, physiology and 
mysticism (Mme. Guyon’s ecstasies were most frequent 


and most spiritually significant in the fourth month | 
the F 


of her pregnancies); juxtapose acoustics and 


musie of Bach (perhaps I may be permitted to refer 


“ 
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to the simultaneously scientific and aesthetic account of a 
concert in my novel, Point Counter Point); juxtapose 
chemistry and the soul (the ductless glands secrete among 
other things our moods, our aspirations, our philosophy of 
life). This list of linked incompatibles might be inde- 
finitely prolonged. 

We live in a world of non sequiturs. Or rather, we would 
live in such a world if we were always conscious of all the 
aspects under which any event can be considered. But in 
practice, we are almost never aware of more than one 
aspect of cach event at a time. Our iife is spent first in 
one watertight compartment of experience, then in 
another. The artist can, if he so desires, break down the 
bulkheads between the compartments and so give us a 
simultzneous view of two or more of them at a time. So 
seen, reality looks exceedingly queer. Which is how the 
jronist and the perplexed questioner desire it to look. 
Laforgue constantly makes use of this device. All his 
poetry is a mixture of remote discovery with near senti- 
ment. Hence its pervading quality of irony. In the 
remote future, when a science infinitely betterinformed 
than ours shall have bridged the now enormous gulf 
between immediately apprehended qualities (in terms of 
which we live) and the merely measurable, ponderable 
quantities in terms of which we do our scientific thinking, 
the Laforguian method will! cease to be ironical, For the 
juxtaposition will then be a juxtaposition of compatibles, 
not of incompatibles. There will be no curious discord, 
but a perfectly plain and simple harmony. But all this 
is for the future. So far as we are concerned the bringing 
together of remote discoveries and near feelings is pro- 
ductive of literary effects which we recognize as ironical. 


Mittens 


By Bernarp Darwin 
MNES is not an article about golf, but I should like to 
say one thing in defence of golfers. In many 
respects they may be very foolish people, but in one 
respect they are, particularly in winter time, wiser than 
all the rest of the world. They wear mittens. 

They have only come to it gradually; they have 
fought against the light as long as they could, but they 
have succumbed at last. There was a time when my 
friends used to laugh at me for wearing mittens. When 
they saw mine—of delicious grey fluffy wool—they 
would ask me facetiously if I was “like that all over.” 
Even to-day they do not wear them as often as they 
might or, like the three little kittens, they lose them, 
but they no longer stare or scoff, and I find myself a 
humble and unnoticed member of the mittened herd. 
They have become wiser, and the mitten itself has 
become better than it used to be. The original one, as 
worn by old ladies in pictures, was a clumsy thing, for 
it cumbered the palm of the hand. So the early pioneers 
had only wristlets, which were, to be sure, much better 
than nothing. Then some anonymous benefactor in- 
vented the perfect mitten, or, to give it a more technical 
name, muffetee. It covers the back of the hand with a 
woolly shield which is looped round the fingers, but it 
leaves the palm bare. Now there is no excuse for the 
man who “ blows his nails” and complains that he cannot 
feel the club. 

In face of such a discovery the rest of the world remains 
actually as well as metaphorically cold, and this serves 
it right. There are innumerable situations in life which 
the mitten would render more bearable. Think of the 
poor writer toiling still as a mouse in his garret with 
lingers growing ever more numb. After writing the first 
two sentences of this article I fetched my mittens and am 
ina pleasant glow. I have before now combined the 


chivalrous parts of Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, taken off my mittens and spread them before a 
young lady who could scarcely wield the typewriter for 
cold, with the most gratifying results. Mittens are as 
good as a great-coat on a frosty day, and they can be 
taken off and carried; whereas a coat over the arm is 
not only a nuisance but takes away half the zest and 
romance of a winter walk. These are truths which anyone 
‘an find out for himself; yet the sight of a citizen pur- 
suing his everyday avocation in mittens is still exceedingly 
rare. Why this should be is only one branch of the wider 
question why so many people are too proud to be warm 
There is in nearly all of us an instinctive feeling that it 
is disgraceful to put on enough clothes. Was there evet 
a small boy who did not rebel against wearing a great- 
coat ? I can still remember a certain winter Sunday’s 
walk of early youth which was poisoned by the sight ol 
another boy, not perceptibly older, who had no great- 
coat. He was rendered the more odiously enviable by 
the fact that he wore an Eton jacket, and to have one was 
then an unsatisfied ambition comparable only in acute- 
ness to the longing for white flannels and a cricket belt of 
red and white stripes. He looked so brave and splendid 
in that jacket which could not even be made to button up 
and left him so vulnerable at all points. I can still see 
the exact place where this happened, in the Backs 
at Cambridge, close by the gate into John’s. The beauti- 
ful coat-of-arms over the gateway held no heraldic joys 
for me that day. I had been publicly shamed, and even 
now to meet someone walking cheerfully without a great- 
coat while Iam wrapped up is to taste something of the 
old bitterness. 

For the shame produced by the hardy man who can 
keep warm there is some compensation in the sight of 
one who is not hardy enough and so is obviously frozen. 
* Fine time for them as is well wropped up” were the 
words of the polar bear when he was practising his 
skating, and observe here a nice discernment of character. 
We are specially told that he said it to himself; he did 
not try to make converts but hugged the reflection that 
he warm and that other persons 
cold. Foolish they are if, as is common, they have 
laid down rules about the casting of clouts on a particular 
date, and the not resuming them until some other date, 
fixed not by the temperature but the almanack. We need 
have no more sympathy with them than with those who 
will not light a fire out of season. Rightly considered, 
there is no fire so gloatingly agreeable as that which is 
lighted on a cold, wet, summer's day. It is like the 
bottle of champagne which we cannot on principle afford 
to give to our friends, but reserve for some domestic 
occasion when the whim shall seize us. There is a little 
house in the Welsh hills where there used to be a fire in 
the drawing-room every night throughout the summer, 
and the sound of its crackling mingled with the never- 
ending drip from the trees. No Christmas fire, decked 
out with all Pickwickian trimmings, could ever rival the 
perpetual surprise of its welcome. 


was foolish were 


The passion for clinging to things supposed to be 
seasonable must be deeply planted in our nature. It is 
not merely that we—or at least the sillier of us—refuse 
to go to the trouble of putting on thicker clothes though 
we are shivering; we will go to the trouble of taking 
them off when we think—Heaven knows how erro- 
neously—that the season is appropriate. The passengers 
troop up the gangway on to the liner’s deck all more or 
less top-coated, but within half an hour of embarking 
many of them will have vanished into their cabins and re- 
appeared to flout the wind in flannels. Their white 
trousers are as symbolic of folly as my mittens are of 
sturdy common sense. 
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A Wrong Man in Workers’ 
Paradise 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


[Translated from the Original Bengali by Bhabani 
Bhattacharya.| 


rYX\HE man never believed in utility. Having had no 

useful work to do, he indulged in mad whims. He 
made little pieces of sculpture—men, women and castles, 
quaint earthen things dotted over with sea-shells. He 
painted. Thus he wasted his time on all that was useless 
and unnecessary. People laughed at him. Sometimes 
he would vow to shake off his mad whims; but his mad 
whims would keep clinging to his mind. 

Some boys never ply their books and yet pass their 
examinations. A similar thing happened to this man, 
He spent all his life in unnecessary work in the planet, 
Earth ; yet, after his death, the gates of the heavens flung 
open for him. 

But the Moving Finger writes even in the heavens. 
So it came to pass that the aerial messenger who took 
charge of the man made a mistake and found a place for 
him in Workers’ Paradise. 

In this paradise you will find everything except leisure- 
“God! we haven’t a moment to 
spare.” Women whisper: “ Let’s hurry on, dear, time’s 
a-flying.” All exclaim: ‘“‘ Time is precious.” ‘“ We 
are always having our hands full; we are making use of 
every single minute,” they sigh complainingly, and yet 
those very words make them feel happy and exulted. 


Here, men say: 


But this neweomer who had passed all his life in the 
planet, Earth, without any employment did not fit in 
with the scheme of things in Workers’ Paradise. He 
lounged in the streets absent-mindedly, and jostled with 
hurrying men. He lay down in green meadows and was 
taken to task by busy farmers. He was always in the 
way of others. 
silent 
Paradise even a 
singing) to fill her 


A hustling, active girl went every day to a 
torrent (silent, for in the Workers’ 
torrent did not waste its energy by 
pitcher with water. 

The girl’s movement on the road was like the rapid 
movement of a skilled hand on the strings of a guitar, 
Her hair was carelessly done; a few inquisitive wisps 
flew on to her white forehead to peep at the dark wonder 
of her eye. 

The unemployed man was standing by the fountain, 
motionless. As a princess sees a lonely beggar through 
her window and is filled with pity, so the busy girl 
of Heaven saw the unemployed man and was filled 
with pity. 

‘“* A—ha,” she said, “ you haven’t any work in hand, 
have you?” 

The man sighed: ‘‘ Work! I haven’t a moment to 
spare for work.” 

The girl did not understand his words; so she said: 
**T may manage to spare some work for you, if you like.” 

The man replied: “ Girl-of-the-silent-torrent, all this 
time I have been waiting here only to take some work from 
your hands.” 

She asked: ‘“ What sort 0 work would you like ? ” 

Ife said: ‘ Girl-of-the-silent-torrent, couldn’t you give 
me one of your pitchers—one which you could spare ? ” 

She asked: “A pitcher? Perhaps you should like to 
draw water from the torrent ? ” 

Ile replied : ** No, I will draw pictures on your pitcher.” 


The girl became annoyed and said: ‘TI have no time 
to waste on such as you. I am going—— ” 

And away she went. 

But how could a busy person get the better of one who 
had nothing to do? Every day they met, and every day 
he said to her : 

“* Girl-of-the-silent-torrent, give 
pitchers ;_ I will draw pictures on it.” 

At last she had to give way, and hand him over one of 
her pitchers. 

The man began to paint on it; he drew line after line, 
he put colour after colour. 

When he had finished, the girl held up the pitcher and 
stared at its side with eyes filled with wonder. Then, 
brows drawn into an arch, she asked: 

“What do they mean—all these lines and all these 
colours ? And what is their purpose ? ” 


me one of your 


The man laughed: ‘“‘ Nothing: <A picture never has 
any meaning and it never serves any purpose.” 

The girl went away with her pitcher. At home, away 
from prying eyes, she held it in the light, turned it round 
and round and scanned the painting from all angles. At 
night she left her bed, lighted a lamp and scanned it again 
in silence and wonder. For the first time in her life she 
had seen something that had no meaning and no purpose 
at all! 

When she set out for the torrent, next day, her hurrying 
feet were a little less hurrying than before. For in her 
mind thoughts had arisen—thoughts that had no meaning 
and no purpose at all! 

She saw the unemployed man standing by the torrent, 
and she asked confusedly : 

* But what—what do you want of me?” 

He said: “* Only some more work from your hands.” 

** And what sort of work would you like ?’ 

* Let me weave a coloured ribbon for your hair, if vou 
will,” 

“And what for?” 

** Nothing.” 

Ribbons were made—gleaming with colours. The busy 
girl of Workers’ Paradise had now to spend a long time, 
every day, in tying the coloured ribbon round her hair; 
the minutes stid by, unutilized; much work was left 
unfinished. 

In Workers’ Paradise work had, of late, begun to 
suffer. Many persons who had been active before were 
now idle, wasting their precious moments in unnecessary 
things such as painting and sculpture. 

The elders became anxious. A mecting was called. All 
agreed that such a thing had so far been unknown in the 
history of Workers’ Paradise. 

The aerial messenger hurried 
elders, and made a confession. 

**T brought a wrong man in this Paradise,” he said: 
Tt is all due to him.” 

The man was summoned. He came in. The elders 
saw his fantastic dress, his quaint brushes, his pile of 
paintings, and they realized at once that he was not the 
right sort for Workers’ Paradise. 

Stiffly the president said : 


in, bowed before the 


“This is no place for thé like of you. 
will have to leave—at once.” 


Therefore you 
4 

The man sighed in great relief, and gathered up his 
brush and paint. But as he was about to leave, the girl- 
of-the-silent-torrent came up tripping and said: ‘* Wait 
a moment ; for I, too, will go with you.” 

The elders gasped in surprise. For never before had a 
thing like this happened in Workers’ Paradise—a thing 
that had no meaning and no purpose at all, 
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Correspondence 
League of Nations Secretariat 


Dame RAcnEL Crowpy AND Sir ARTHUR SALTER. 

[To the Editor of the Specraton.| 
Sin,—Everyone familiar with the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat would realize in a moment how serious a loss the League 
was sustaining if it were announced that either Sir Arthur 
Salter or Dame Rachel Crowdy was taking leave of Geneva 
to seek new outlets in new directions elsewhere. In point 
of actual fact it is not a case of losing either Sir Arthur or 
Dame Rachel, but both. The former is at this moment in 
India, giving his advice, still as a League official, on various 
financial questions at the request of the Government. When 
that mission is discharged Sir Arthur’s formal association 
with Geneva will be at an end. Dame Rachel Crowdy marks 
her new liberty by entering on a short lecture tour in the 
United States early in February. 

It is a pure accident that the two principal British members 
of the Secretariat, apart from the Secretary-General, should 
be leaving at the same time. Sir Arthur Salter is resigning 
from no other motive than the desire to devote himself for 
a period to literary work, but a world that needs all the 
men of first-class talent it can find is unlikely to leave him 
long to his seclusion. And Sir Arthur has shown himself 
too good a public servant fcr close on thirty years to be 
capable of treating a call to further service as summarily 
as he is known to have treated a host of lucrative offers that 
have rained in on him since his intention to leave Geneva 
became known. 

It must be left to some dispassionate historian of the future 
to estimate what the League owes to Sir Arthur. His part— 
the predominant part—in the evolution of enterprises like 
the Austrian and Hungarian Reconstruction Schemes and 
the Greek and Bulgarian Refugee Schemes is common know- 
ledge. What is less generally known is the réle his personality 
has played in the inner counsels of the Secretariat and in the 
iuformal discussions of delegates to League Councils and 
Assemblies. For Sir Arthur's political wisdom is in no way 
inferior to his technical ability—-and in the latter field, if 
technical ability means a combination of the creative mind 
with the executive hand, there are not a dozen men in Europe 
to equal him. An example of the British Civil Servant at 
his best, but with an outlook widened by a natural largeness 
of vision as well as by the experience garnered in the last 
twelve years at Paris and Geneva, he has done more perhaps 
than anyone else living to set a standard of what the ideal 
“international man” (that creation so myopicaily 
shadowed in a recent Geneva report as a still unrealized 
development of the future) should be. That in itself is a 
considerable service to render to the League in the days of 
its adolescence. 

But Sir Arthur has done more than set a standard ; he has 
started a tradition. Disquiet at his departure from Geneva 
is mitigated by knowledge of the capacity of the men he 
has first discovered and then trained. It is true he is always 
losing them—Quesnay to the Bank of France, and thence 
to the Bank of International Settlements, Jacobsson to the 
National Economie Council in Sweden, and so on—but that 
is because when men of ability are needed in this country or 
that the shortest way to get them is to plunder Salter’s staff. 
Fortunately, Mr. Arthur Loveday, who now takes over the 
financial side at Geneva, and Signor Stoppani, who becomes 
head of the economic, are well steeped in the Salter tradition 
and the divided mantle falls in each case on shoulders of 
proved competence. 

Dame Rachel's sphere at Geneva has been different. As 
head of the Social Section, under which the Opium Question 
and the Protection of Women and Children have till now 
been incongruously associated, Dame Rachel has had her 
full share of administrative work (no new experience to her, 
incidentally, as commandant of the V.A.D.’s in France and 
Belgium), and the so-called White Slave Traffic Convention 
of 1921, the Geneva Opium Convention of 1925 and the 
investigation into the traflic in women, first in Europe and 
America and now in the Far East,are landmarks of her term 


fore- 


of office. But the principal woman official of the League 
vannot confine herself to a merely departmental réle. The 
League at any rate would have been substantially the poorer 
if Dame Rachel had failed to respond to the larger demands 
made on her. The interest displayed by women as women 
in the League of Nations is not a factor the League can 
afford to disregard. Women’s influence the world over 
is a powerful force, and to women both as individuals and 
as members of various humanitarian organizations the social 
work of the League has always made a special appeal. That 
interest Dame Rachel Crowdy has steadily and success- 
fully fostered. That she has had the will to do it is much— 
for it is a purely extra-oflicial function—but the will is only 
one of many qualities combined in a personality capable 
in a remarkable degree of making converts without an effort 
of evangelism. Dame Rachel has always been, for reasons 
obvious enough to all who know her, one of the figures whom 
visitors to Geneva remember best. It has fallen to her to 
symbolize for a period, beyond anyone else, the place of 
woman in the League structure, and the League may be 
congratulated on the impression its first woman Chief of 
Section has created. If Dame Rachel Crowdy had been 
merely an eflicient departmental head and nothing more 
she would have given to the League what she contracted to 
give, but Geneva would have missed half, or more than half, 
of what it has in fact gained from her ten years of service.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 

P.S.—Since this letter was written the very important 
announcement has been made that Sir Arthur Salter has 
accepted an invitation extended to him by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to visit Nanking and advise on financial and economic 
reconstruction in China. 


Communalism in India 


[The suggestion of Colonel Haksar, C.I.E., Director of the Special 
Organization of the Chamber of Princes, that the youth of India is 
desirous of abolishing Communal distinctions is warranted by much 
of the news arriving from that country : but we do not see how any 
complete Constitution can be framed until the question of the 
franchise is settled—Ep. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Srpecraror.| 

Sir,—To the uninitiated Englishman, the problems of Modern 
India may be serious, but they are as a whole too dull to be 
considered seriously. Since possibly the dullest of such 
problems is that of Communalism, the heading of this article 
should sullice to make ‘“ bright young things” recoil in 
horror from its perusal. Such a prospect, however, does not 
disturb the writer, who holds that in regard to any serious 
subject, sport excepted, the heart of the Great British Public 
is sound in inverse ratio to its acquaintance with that subject 
and, hence, that for the man in the London street to know 
nothing is to pardon everything. 

Communalism is, perhaps, India’s most notorious contri- 
bution to social pathology as evidenced in the world to-day, 
but, for all that, it is a disease local in area and likely soon to 
disappear. It is local in that it has attacked British India 
and not the Indian States. It must soon disappear because 
the youth of India is quickly growing immune to the communal 
microbe. 

To despise the sufferers from this loathsome disease is an 
easy matter; but it is more useful to consider some of the 
factors that predetermine a suitable environment for the 
spread of the infection. If in the course of a brief exposition 
unkind remarks have to be made about both Britain and 
India, the writer trusts that he will not be considered dis- 
courteous to his English hosts or regarded by his countrymen 
as dépaysé. 

As a seedbed for the propagation of the communal spirit, 
certain conditions are essential. There must be two totally 
diverse religions with a long history of mutual antagonism 
behind them, and further, the followers of both conflicting 
faiths must be under the domination of an alien power which 
professes adherence to a different creed from either. In 
Macedonia, when Turkey controlled both Greek and Bulgarian 
populations, there was no Communalism, since, despite the 
squabbles of Greek and Bulgar, both professed and called 
themselves Christians and were on occasion ready to combine 
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against the Turk. Further, Macedonia contained a large 
Mahommedan population. In certain of her Asiatic territories, 
however, Czarist Russia before the War was experiencing the 
beginnings of the communal spirit when she tried to act as 
mediator between Buddhists and Mahommedans. But the 
Bolshevist Revolution topsy-turvied the Mongolian world, 
and to-day in India alone are to be found the conditions 
suitable for Communalism on a large scale. 

If this analysis so far be fairly correct, it should be obvious 
why the Indian States are free from the communal taint. In 
the States, the Governments may on paper or in practice be 
less efficient than that of British India, but, even if a Hindu 
rule overa people which is largely Mahommedan, as in Kashmir, 
or a Mahommedan over a predominantly Hindu population, as 
in Hyderabad, there is no Communalism, for in either case the 
ruler is no alien, whatever his creed may be. 

Britain prides herself on her role as arbitrator in India 
between Hindu and Moslem, but such arbitration would be 
unnecessary were it not a fact that no foreign people can 
govern another except by consciously or unconsciously dividing 
and ruling. Hence such arbitration is no legitimate source 
for British pride, since, if the peacemakers are blessed, the 
arbitrator is not, for he usually leaves dissatisfaction behind 
him, however just his award. Perhaps such dissatisfaction 
is in direct proportion to the justice of the award. But 
in any case there is no peace. The Hindu complains that 
the Ram Lila festival in Allahabad has been stopped, while 
cow-killing processions are allowed in Delhi, if necessary under 
the protection of machine-guns ;_ the Mahommedan can point 
to what he considers equaily favoured treatment of the Hindu 
at his expense. 

In matters of faith, a person may be genuinely religious 
and live up to his professions, or he may religiose and pretend 
to do so; or again he may be a free-thinker. Any of these 
types can find a comfortable niche in society and cause no 
harm to his neighbours, even if he do little good to himself. 
But the communalist, whether he be aware of it or not, is 
the enemy of society. He refuses to let sleeping dogs lie ; 
he will not admit that all creeds must petrify or putrefy 
still less that, while any religion may be worth dying for, 
either from conviction or merely as a gesture, none is worth 
squabbling over. 

If space allowed, which happily it does not, a connexion 
might be tactlessly traced between Communalism and the 
slave mentality which is all too common in distressful India. 
Still, surely both Hindu and Moslem will agree that it is 
infra dig. for their religious differences to be ‘settled’? by 
the follower of an alien creed. 

But why must Communalism soon die? For the simple 
reason that no keen young communalists are coming on. 
If Nationality be Race influenced by Environment, as _his- 
torians once held, India is not a Nation. Perhaps she will 
never be one by that definition, but this does not mean that 
Nationalism has not developed within her borders. And 
Young India finds Nationalism far more attractive than 
communal shibboleths. Possibly much of the irreligion 
among India’s Youth is a reaction against the fetters of 
Communalism. India’s Youth does not cry that religion is 
in danger, nor does it believe in the Golden Age about which 
its parents still haver. Rather it is inclined to be sarcastic 
because the balance-sheets of communal funds do not always 
satisfy the strictest canons of modern accountancy. 

No. Communalism in India is a disease of middle and 
old age. If the settlement of the Communal Question could 
be left to a Round Table Conference of which no member 
was allowed to be more than twenty-five years of age, an 
arrangement could be come to in under twenty-five minutes. 
And yet it is these youngsters of less than one and a quarter 
score years who will profit or lose most by the success or 
failure of their elders to settle the Communal Question in 
London. How the President of the Immortals must be 
Jaughing at the antics of certain of his creations! In polities 
an individual may be able to represent approximately the 
views of a large number of constituents ; but in matters of 
faith is any such representation possible? The history of 
Church Synods lends no encouragement to so vain a hope. 
In any case, should the Round Table Conference hesitate to 

proceed with the question of constitutional reform in India 


a, 


just because at present sects in that country squabble jp 
conditions that make for strife? If so, the British Delegatg 
would show less constructive imagination than do the‘leaders of 
Congress to-day, and this, it may be hoped, is not the case, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

KK. N. Hasan, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Srecraror,” JANUARY I5ru, 1831, 
POLAND. 


Berlin letters report that even in Warsaw the spirit of resistanco 
is not so powerful as it was—that the Dictator is by no means gp 
popular—that the national excitement extends to but a few miles 
around the capital. Perhaps the truth lies between these extremes, 
Five-and-twenty years ago, Poland was a land of slaves. ‘The as 
in the fable, when urged to fly from the enemy, wished to know if he 
used two pack-saddles instead of one. The Polish people probably 
eared little about the domination of Russia so long as it did not 
impose an additional pack-saddle. The numerous nobility, the real 
freemen of the country, have something at stake, and they are now 
fairly committed with the Czar. 


PeRSIA. 


It is said in the Paris papers that disturbances have broken out 
in Persia, and that there is an insurrection in the Caucasus, which, 
it is conceived, may effect a diversion in favour of Poland, by 
withdrawing the attention of the Czar from the west to the south, 
The Crown Prince is, it seems, in arms against his father, who js 
supported by Abbas Mirza, the second son. This is not very like a 
patriotic struggle. So remote a danger will hardly turn Nichola 
from the pressing call of the revolt at Warsaw. 


Tue Kina, 


His Majesty, if we may believe the indirect, evidence of the 
reports, continues to enjoy good health ; the records of the week are 
wholly occupied with an account of the dinners he has taken and 
given. We are far from underrating the value or the importance 
of a good dinner, but we would rather “ inwardly digest it” than talk 
about it. The attendance on divine service on Sunday is a good old 
custom, and worthy of all commendation; but when it occurs 
fifty-two times in the covrse of the year, it puzzles our inventive 
faculties to describe it without running into repetitions. Airings are 
more varied, for they may be taken in carriage, on horseback, on 
foot, in the fields, in the streets, in good weather, in bad; yet even 
theso changes have been long ago exhausted. We shall :00.1 have 
nothing to say about His Majesty at all. 

Among the visiters at the Pavilion during the week we observe the 
name of the venerable Mrs. Fitzherbert ; and among the residents | 
there, is the amiable daughter of the Duke of Sussex—LEnglish, like 
her parents, but whom our contemporaties will foolishly convert intoa | 
Frenchwoman, by calling her Mademoiselle instead of Miss D’Fste, 
How would it sound to call her mother Madame Murray ? 


my 


EDUCATION, 

The loss of education in youth is only one to mediocrity. Gibbon 
has said that all men of eminence give themselves a second education, 
and Humphry Davy thought it a fortunate incident that he had 
none. 


‘* After all,” he says, “ the way in which we are taught Latin 
and Greek, does not much influence the important structure of 
our minds. I consider that I was left much to myself as a 
child, and put upon no particular plan of study ; and that I 
enjoyed much idleness at Mr. Coryton’s school. I perhaps 
owe to these circumstances the little talents I have, and their 
peculiar application. What I am, I have made myself—lI say 
this without vanity, and with pure simplicity of heart.” 


It may enlighten those who expect much from schools of science and 
Universities, to know that the difficulties which genius encounters in 
its progress, instead of overwhelming it, only arm it with additionat 
force. Davy would never have been the chemist he was, if he had 
been born to a laboratory. In his early efforts, he was doomed not 
merely to invent his processes but to create his instruments. He 
collected his utensils from every part of the house; and Dr. Paris 
records the humour which he vainly endeavours to veil by sustained 
phraseology, that one of his most useful instruments was an old 
clyster-pipe. His early necessities stimulated the inventive 
faculty ; and his facility and command of all the niceties of manipu- 
lation may be traced to his improvisatory experiments in youth. 
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Country Life 


Is FoxuUNTING Doomen ? 

Wherever a country house, in its technical sense, is 
found, or wherever sportsmen are collected together, it is 
odds that the future of hunting will be discussed. It has 
been my fortune to hear a succession of such discussions in 
several very different districts. Now hunting, that is to say, 
fox-hunting, has been singularly influential in the social 
and, indeed, economic life of many country places. The 
hunts spend an enormous sum of money on service, on the 
purchase and feeding of hounds and horses, and on various 
funds, such as the poultry fund. They buy the best oats for 
their mounts and the best porridge for their hounds. For 
these and other less economic and more social reasons they 
have in the past been generally popular in country places. 
Farmers have hunted themselves and ridden quite happily 
over their own wheat and crashed without a qualm through 
their own fences. Both they and their labourers have regarded 
the fox as almost sacrosanct. Even men of letters have 
followed their lead. Our Poet Laureate himself has been 
praised as a second Surtees. Red coats add colour to the 
winter balls; and members of the hunt on such social occasions 
are whippers-in of their own popularity. 

% * * * 

A change has come, very sudden in appearance, though its 
approaches have been gradual enough. It is of some social 
importance, even of historical importance, to get the details 
clear, to estimate the reality of the fears of the hunting 
community and the hopes of their enemies. In the first place, 
never before has it been found so hard to find masters. The 
glamour of the proud initials M.F.H. is flourished in vain 
before man—and woman. Not less than a score of hunts are 
as good as masterless, and in very many others the hunt 
considers itself lucky if it can find a master who will “ stay 
put” for a year or two. Subscriptions, especially from 
farmers and landowners, have been withdrawn piecemeal ; 
and the subscribed sum falls consistently over a series of years. 
The economics of the hunt are in a bad way in most counties, 
except the supreme “ shires.”’ Very rich men will not face 
the expense. The ‘“ capping’? harvest dwindles, and the 
locality will not supply a sufficient modicum of subscriptions. 
It seems likely on this account alone that a considerable 
number of hunts may cease to exist after this season. 

The troubles of the hunt do not end with their economics. 
There is also social trouble. The war between the shoot 
and the hunt is much more open than it used to be, much 
more generally acknowledged. One of the very greatest of 
inglish landowners orders and organizes annual fox-shoots 
on a great scale; and as many as two score odd have been 
killed at one shoot. ‘The fox is no longer sacrosanct. It is 
shot almost as freely in some hunting shires as, say, on the 
sea coast of the West, where popular residents will show 
you with pride rugs made out of foxes’ skins. Poultry- 
keepers and game-preservers both shoot foxes and talk freely 
of their successes. I have seen the coat of a fox nailed to 
the door of a poultry farm, with an account of the death 
subscript in white chalk, for all to read. That sort of adver- 
tisement of this whitewashed crime of vulpicide grows 
common enough to be unremarkable. In some places it is 
given the flavour almost of local patriotism by the gross 
manners of a few of the urban supporters of the hunt, who 
come from afar and are not above insulting the keeper. 
“Where are your foxes, keeper ? Underground, I suppose ? ” 
is not a question that inclines a keeper to preserve foxes. 

* * * * 

The most serious loss of prestige to the hunt comes from 
the defection of the farmers. Partly owing to depression in 
the industry, partly to change in the race of farmer, the 
number who hate to see horses galloping over their wheat, 
or jumping through their hedges, grows steadily. Farmers 
are less stable than they used to be. They shift from place 
to place more often, or at any rate continue in the business 
for a shorter period. There is therefore less and less of close 
personal acquaintanceship than there used to be. As for the 
hunting parson, once famous both in prose and verse, he is 
very nearly extinct. His tribe has changed its habits much 


more completely than the farmers’. ‘* The Rectory Spinneys ™ 
are likely to be drawn blank, and no huntsmen will again 
think of sending down to the Rectory for the Rector’s terrier. 

* * * * 

Is hunting near its end? It has a local history of just 259 
years, if we take the formation of the first pack ; and a sport 
so long established could not disappear without a profound 
influence on the way of life in country places. If we must 
compare sports in their humanitarian reference (though this 
aspect is not under discussion here and now) shooting is, of 
course, vastly more cruel than hunting. I heard it said a day 
or two ago by a man of some fame both in the hunting field 
and the pheasant covert, that we were coming to the time when 
there would be shooting counties, or areas, and hunting 
counties. The two could no longer exist side by side. The 
double fact that most of the shooting is in the hands of syndi- 
‘ates, who may or may not have local interests, and that a 
greater proportion of the subscribing members of the hunts 
come from towns at a distance, has accentuated the divergence 
of interest between the two classes of sportsmen, though from 
a purely natural history point of view they could, as in the 
past, co-exist without mutual disadvantage. 

* * * * 

What will happen to the foxes where the hunts disappear, as 
some certainly will ? Where shooting continues to flourish the 
foxes will vanish completely. Any good keeper can, if he will, 
destroy every local fox within two breeding seasons. On the 
other hand there are wide areas where the keeper has dis- 
appeared and is disappearing. Agricultural depression, and 
the cumulative effect of the Death Duties, have made him too 
expensive a luxury. In the absence of both huntsman and 
keeper the foxes would probably increase greatly. Their 
one enemy would be the poultry-keeper ; and against a foe of 
such surprising acumen as the fox he would probably prove 
ineffective. Some of the county councils are becoming official 
vermin destroyers (I have, for example, seen their officers 
attacking rats with poison gas) ; and it may come to this, that 
the only foxhunting left will be raids undertaken by local 
bodies under the urgency of poultry-keepers. Will the poultry- 
keeper's bali take the place of the hunt ball in the county 


town ? 
* * * * 


Lonpon Birps. 

The yearly reports of the birds seen in London parks have 
accustomed us to regard London as a sanctuary (from which 
even Rima cannot scare the braver visitors); but do we yet 
realize how they penetrate to the very centre? <A country- 
man might well envy M. W., the writer of the following note, 
though he lives in King’s Bench Walk. On the question of 
pheasants in London he writes: ‘‘I saw one strutting about the 
little garden next the Temple Station on the Embankment. In 
my chambers in the Temple I often hear owls (especially just 
before dawn), and this summer one remained for a long time 
on a tree just outside my bedroom. Seagulls, of course, I can 
feed from my window. Last spring a couple of wild ducks 
(broods of which can be seen floating with the tide up and dowa 
the Thames) roosted one night by the little pool recently made 
in the Middle Temple garden.” 

* * 
Birp’s Curistmas TREE. 

A special Christmas tree for birds was long ago designed 
by Baron von Burlepsch, a well-known German ornithologist ; 
and it may be useful to recall his methods by way of illus- 
trating a delightful experiment made this winter by the 
Ornithological Society of Gyonk in Austria. The details were 
given in the Observer. The society grew a great number of 
small gourds (the name is omitted), cut off the ends and 
hung them up on fir trees. They proved very popular. Baron 
von Burlepsch’s method was to mix a variety of seeds, berries, 
bread, flour, meat and ants’ eggs with about one and a half 
times the bulk of fat and pour this compound when melted 
over the fir trees. The mixture for the “ food tree” and 
heating apparatus used to be on sale in Biiren in Westphalia. 
The Burlepsch devices were specially recommended by the 
Minister of Agriculture in or about the year 1907. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


PERFORMING ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sirn,—The Earl of Lonsdale has requested me to forward 
the enclosed copy of correspondence and to ask if you would 
kindly publish it in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. CLarke, 
Lowther, Penrith. 
[Cory oF LETTER FROM THE HoNBLE. SrePHEN COLERIDGE. | 
The Ford, Cobham. 
December 26th, 1930. 
Drar Lorp LonspaLre,— 

Several members of the R.S.P.C.A. have written to me 
drawing my attention to the inconsistency of your public 
support of the circus at Olympia whereat many animals 
are displayed performing unnatural tricks—one of which is 
that of a tiger riding on a saddled horse— and your remaining 
a Vice-President of the R.s.P.C.A., which is officially sup- 
porting the Bill to prohibit performing animals being exhibited 
in this country. 

I think very possibly you may have forgotten that you 
are a Vice-President of the R.S.P.C.A. and that the rather 
conspicuous inconsistency of your position has not occurred 
to you. Iam afraid you are too public a character to escape 
adverse public comment when next the members of the 
R.S.P.C.A. meet together unless you voluntarily abandon 
one or other of these contradictory positions. 

I hope you will forgive my mentioning this little matter 
now which I do entirely in a courteous spirit. No one, 
certainly not I, can dispute your perfect right to support 
anything you like, but I am sure you yourself must, on 
consideration, perceive the inconvenience of publicly sup- 
porting both sides of a serious controversy. The conspicuous 
position you hold in the country makes the matter important 
which, with others, would be of no matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


[Copy or Lerrer FROM THE EArt or LONSDALE, IX.G.] 
Lowther, Penrith. 
December 30th, 1930. 
Dear Mr. STEPHEN CoLeRIDGF, 

Thank you for your letter, which I most certainly accept 
in the spirit that inspired the writing and sending of it. I 
do not know—how can I ?—if it is a letter written on your 
own initiative or prompted by the R.S.P.C.A., but it makes 
but little difference really. You are right: I did not realize 
that as a Vice-President I was supporting a Bill to prohibit 
performing animals in this country. Such was never my 
intention where such performances did not involve any 
cruelty, for I possess several animals which do all sorts of 
tricks and all from original inclination developed by 
encouraging them to do them. 

Your hint that adverse public comment carries no fear or 
resentment on my part is true. We are all entitled to our 
own feelings and thoughts. My personal feelings are, and 
have always been, in the interests of animals, and it matters 
not one jot to me if your Society think they would prefer my 
name removed from the list of Vice-Presidents or Membership 

there are always two views of everything. Personally, I 
should have thought that having been connected with animal 
life, as I have been, for many years the fact of my presiding 
at the Circus (where I went into every possible detail of 
what went on) was rather conducive to the interests of the 
R.S.P.C.A., as being a member who went into detail and saw no 
cruelty was employed. You appear to think otherwise. 
Which is right ? I have no intention, in this sole wish to 
maintain shows where cruelty does not exist, of ceasing to 
continue my Presidency of the Olympia Circus. I have no 
wish to take my name off the R.S.P.C.A., for I do not see 
that the two positions are not compatible. Your Society was 
formed to prevent cruelty. My Presidency at Olympia is 
exactly the same. I decline to vacate either. But if your 
Society wish to erase my name—well, there it is, and I shall 
bear no one ill-will. 


The idea of any cruelty as to the tiger and the horse is too 


——<—<, 


the Editor 


absurd for words. The horse is miserable without the tiger, 
You may not know that most of the lions and tigers employe 
for the turns have been bred for several generations originally 
in Dublin, and when three days old are taken from thei 
mothers and fostered by collies, retrievers and spaniek, 
There is nothing in the least cruel of any sort, class, 
description in the performance of the tiger and the horse, 
Curiously enough, the tiger was born in the horse’s stable 
and they have been the greatest of friends from the time the 
tiger was just like a little cat. It was brought up by a cat, 
and lived with the horse all its life and began jumping on the 
horse’s back when quite a little kitten, and has done so eyer 
since. Although it looks strange, it does so every day, and 
the horse is, as I have already stated, miserable without it. 
I have known both the horse and the tiger for some considerable 
time, and they are most amusing in the stable. 

There are many horses, especially racehorses, that havea 
cat always in their boxes, which always sits on the horse's 
back, and the cat travels with it. Were it not to do so the 
horse would not lie down and would fret all night. Ih 
two cases it is a goat. I do not believe these horses would 
produce their proper form if separated from their permanent 
companions. The same with the tiger and the horse, which 
are never more happy than when in each other's company 
in or out of the arena. And what can be more interesting 
to children than to see two animals of different breeds having 
a friendship not caused by cruelty, but by accidental friend. 
ship? I have seen a sheep-dog bitch suckling lambs: | 
have seen a spaniel suckling kittens ; I have seen pheasants 
brooding: chickens ; I have seen partridges brooding curlews, 
and I have seen a tiger (brought back by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales; it was a great friend and constant companion of 
mine and always loose and lived in my room) guarding swans 
at Temple. How you can account for all these peculiarities 
I do not venture to explain, but they exist. I had a fox that 
lived in the Kennels at Brigstock, and the hounds loved it 
and always made way for it at feeding time—all similar cases 
to the horse and tiger. 

I cannot help thinking it would largely enhance the Society's 
aims and objects if they spent a little more of their funds in 
applying their time and finance in the investigation of 
continual cruelty on the roads with overladen wagons and 
work on some agricultural farms rather than taking exception 
to certain acts in public performances, which evidently they 


do not understand, solely for the purpose of advertisements | 


to catch the eye of the public in the hope of gaining funds. 
Wishing you and all connected with the Society the 
happiest and most prosperous of New Years, 
Yours very truly, 
LONSDALE, 


THE FRANCHISE IN INDIA 
[Vo the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Str,—The Round Table Conference has so far come little nearer 
to settling the question of elective representation for the 
minorities in India. It seems to me that a solution of this 
fundamental difficulty might, perhaps, be found by further 
exploring the conceptions which should underlie all franchises 
and constituencies. It may surely be asserted that the whole 
purpose of having constituencies to elect representatives is to 
secure that every distinct interest in the country should be 
fairly represented in the legislature. 

Now, when Parliaments began in England, the main divisions 
of interest, as far as they could be represented at all, were terri- 
torial. Inthe modern world, however, territorial constituencies 
have, to a large extent, ceased to correspond to! real divisions 
of interest in any country. The real divisions of interest in a 
modern European nation, for instance, are those between 
persons who earn their living in one way and those who earn it 
in another, and particularly between those who control credit 
and the means of production and those who labour, whether at 
productive work or in the parasitic trades and professions. In 
certain European countries distinctions of religion or language 
still create other interests which again require special repre- 
sentation ; and such communal representation has been pro- 
vided under special treaties and is approved by the League of 
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sentation have changed, has been most. clearly recognized in 
Italy. In the Fascist scheme of government the constitu- 
encies are no longer territorial but are the various enti (cor- 
porations, syndicates, or trade and professional unions) in the 
country ; and it is they which send their representatives to the 
Assembly or Parliament. In practice the case is becoming 
increasingly similar in England. 

Now. if the Fascist scheme were adopted in India, most of 
the communal difficulties would disappear at once. A man 
would obviously have as much right to be represented qua 
Mussulman or qua Brahman as he would qua millhand or 
banker or landed gentleman or doctor. Of course, in India— 
—which is almost as large as Europe—there would have to be 
geographical or regional limits as well. The agriculturist of 
the Karnatak, for instance, would require separate representa- 
tion from the farmer of Gujarat. But within those large 


regions—cach as large as Austria or Hungary—the repre- 
sentation should be by election from constituencies of 


9 oy 


* corporations *’ or ** syndicates *’ or ‘* communities.” 

Such a scheme would have the advantages of making elec- 
tions easier to hold, of allowing full adult suffrage, of giving 
real representation to all distinct interests, and of at once 
solving the question of communal representation. It would 
enable the same constituencies to vote directly both for the 
provincial and the central legislatures. It would also have 
the advantage of putting Indian franchises and constituencies 
at once on that basis which, it is obvious to every student of 
political philosophy, will be adopted in every European 
country in the next thirty years. 

I hope that someone perhaps of those who are making 
history at the Conference will listen to the suggestion and take 
the trouble to enquire at the Italian Embassy or elsewhere for 
full details of the Fascist system of representation and election. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Orro Rornrie iD (1.C.S. Retired). 

La Résidence, Geneva, 


DIVORCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn.—As a correspondent in your issue of January 10th 
invites me to state my views on the problem to which his 
letter is devoted I gladly accede to his request. 

At the outset I may say that I am emphatically opposed 
to divorce by mutual consent, but when there has been 
actual separation for a period of three or five years the matter 
assumes a somewhat different aspect. I assume that the 
separation had commenced at the desire of both spouses, 
for if it has not it would amount to desertion and could 
be dealt with under that head if the law were altered as 
I suggested. In the case he figures I do not think any serious 
objection could be taken to the marriage being dissolved 
after an interval of at least three years (I should prefer five 
years), because at the end of that period it has become reason- 
ably certain that the main objects of marriage had been 
defeated and it is not in the interests or the happiness of 
either party that they should continue legally bound to 
each other. So far as my own experience in Scotland goes 
such separations are not common and apply mainly to persons 
who are able to support themselves. Amongst the working 
classes such separations are rare, as the wife, being ordinarily 
dependent on her husband's earnings, is not disposed to 
consent to separation, and if her husband, notwithstanding, 
separated from her, he would in law be held to have deserted 
Where judicial separation is sought on the recognized 
as a rule, the plaintiff, 


her. 
ground of cruelty, the wife who is, 
would probably not seek a divorce, as she would then lose 
the contribution which her husband is obliged to make 
towards her support. On the whole, while I do not profess 
to have considered the subject in all its aspects, I see no 
harm in principle to the law sanctioning divorce after there 
has been a de facto separation extending over five years. 
The Roman Catholic Church sanctions actions for judicial 
separation on specified grounds although it is diflicult to see 
how this is consistent with their view that marriage is a 
sacrament, seeing that the decree operates a permanent 
separation of persons who have contracted to live with each 
other for life. In countries where no divorce is permitted 
by law this condition of matters is very adverse to general 
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Nations. The fact that the interests which require repre- morality, as it permits either of the spouses to be as immoral 


as they please without any fear of consequences, and the 
temptations to immorality under such conditions (human 
nature being what it is) must be very great.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Epwp. SALvisen. 


[To the Editor of the Srectayror.] 

Sir,—-Lord Salvesen has put us all under a debt in his article 
published on January 3rd, in which he has pointed out the 
superiority of the Scotch Law of Divorce over that which 
obtains in England. It is, however, somewhat humiliating 
that we should have to go to our northern neighbour to 
be instructed as to what is right and wrong, prudent or 
imprudent, in our conduct of the institution of marriage. 
Does the British public recognize with sufficient clearness 
that in its name there was set up one of the strongest 
Commissions of modern times in 1909, to advise us as to 
what requirements were necessary in our existing laws with 
regard to marriage ? That Commission sat for three years and 
published a series of recommendations, which, if they erred 
at all, erred on the side of moderation. Having in mind what 
pretty nearly every other country, outside the soporific 
influence of the Latin Church, has done in bringing its laws 
into line with the just requirements of civilized society, the 
Commission urged that, in addition to adultery, desertion, 
cruelty, habitual drunkenness, insanity, and lifelong im- 
prisonment, should count as grounds for a petition for divores. 
It was lamentable that three ecclesiastically-minded members, 
living in a backwater, should have issued a reactionary 
Minority Report, but this does not in the least affect the 
urgeney of the recommendations of the Majority Report. 

I might add that few people seem to realize that the 
indecencies of the Divorce Court are due to the fact that 
{ngland, being less wise than Scotland, when it reformed 
its Church and set up the Divorce Court in 1857, unfortunately 
laid it down that the new Civil Court should, as far as_ possible 
act in conformity with the principles and methods of the 
abrogated Ecclesiastical Courts. This meant the continuance 
of the Canon Law of Rome for the administration of our 
Marriage Laws. Hence the isolation of adultery as the sole 
offence destructive of marriage, which followed logically 
from the false premise of the Roman Church that marriage is 
solely for the procreation of children. What is wanted is that 
the end of marriage put down as the secondary in the Marriage 
Service of the Church of England, that is, that marriage is 
for the mutual sociely, help and comfort which the one 
ought to have of the other both in prosperity and adversity, 
should be made primary in law and practice, as it is in the 
eternal Jaws of God.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. F. Gerkir-Cosp, D.D., 
Chairman, Marriage Law Reform League, 
13 Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


“PAX DOMINI” 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,--Miss Underhill in her interesting contribution Pace 
Domini, scarcely does justice to the * disciples at Ephesus ” 
who (she says) “ had not so much as heard if there be any 
Holy Ghost.”” May I draw attention to the obviously more 
correct translation of the Revised Version in Acts xix. 2? 
** And they said unto him, Nay, we had not so much as heard 
whether the Holy Spirit was given.” In harmony with the 
preference of the American Committee as expressed in their 
Note 3 under the heading * Classes of Passages” I have 
inserted * Spirit’? for ‘* Ghost.” They say: ‘ For * Holy 
Ghost’ adopt uniformly the rendering * Holy Spirit.” *—- 
I am, Sir, &e., Chas. C. WALKER. 

21 Hendon Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 

{Our contributor writes: ‘‘I gladly accept Mr. Walker's 
correction on behalf of * the disciples at Ephesus. Doubtless 
the R.V., less absolute and so less appropriate to my purpose, 
does more accurately represent their position. Yet since from 
the point of view of Acts ‘the Holy Spirit’ was emphati- 
rally the Spirit given at Pentecost, the difference in meaninz 
between the two versions is perhaps less than appears at first 
sight.”—-Epb. Spectator.] 
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RUSSIAN SLAVERY 

[fo the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sm,—The General Committee of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society has decided to institute an 
impartial enquiry into the allegations of Forced Labour, 
Cruelty and Slavery, obtaining in certain Russian timber 

camps for the supply of timber to this country. 
The officers have been instructed to invite members of 


the Society with legal and judicial experience to advise and 
if possible to co-operate in the task of enquiry. They are 


also approaching two other humanitarian organizations with 
a view to making it a joint enquiry by the three bodies. The 
Society has taken this action with a view to ascertaining 
and publishing the facts, and also in view of the important 
Despatch* issued by Lord Grey in December, 19138, to the 
British Consular Service, upon the treatment of Jabour in 
which British interests were involved. The committee holds 
that whilst it is true that this Despatch was issued primarily 
with regard to coloured labour, the principle of it would 
equally apply if slavery conditions are established with 
regard to white labour. The principle extracts from this 
Despatch are appended.—We are, Sir, &c., 
TRAVERS Buxton, Hon. Secretary, 
Joun H. Harris, Parliamentary Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Sociely, 
Denison House, 296 Vauerhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. 

* Cd. 7148. 

“It is certainly desirable that suflicient information on labour 
conditions should be supplied to this Department to enable His 
Majesty's Government to take what action is necessary and possible 
to expose or prosecute British employers responsible for oppressive 
or inhuman labour conditions, and though . .. these abuses do 
not in all probability come within the meaning of the word slavery, 
as used in the ‘ Consular Instructions’ and in the Slave Laws, it 
is desirable that Consuls should carry out the spirit of the ‘ Consular 
Instructions’ in that connection, and report the existence of labour 
conditions amounting to virtual slavery or entailing the ill-treatment 
of coloured labourers which usually accompanies that abuse. 

With this object in view, Sir EX. Grey is in communication with 
the Board of Trade with a view to your being furnished with such 
relevant information as they possess about companies and firms 
operating in your district which are British, or which are wholly 
or partly controlled by British subjects. You should make yourself 
familiar with the working of such companies, with any labour 
difficulties that may exist, with the rate of mortality among 
labourers, with the local labour laws and so forth, and while it is 
not generally intended that you should communicate to this 
Department all the information which you may thus collect for your 
own guidance, you should embody in an annual report any details 
which may appear to you to indicate that Iabour conditions for 
which British subjects are responsible in any part of your district 
are unsatisfactory, and which would enable Sir E. Grey to call for 
more particular reports, or to convey a warning to the companies 
concerned.” 


LONDON S UNDERGROUND TENEMENTS 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-Your correspondent, H. J. Barton, has not told the 
full tale of London’s shame. The worst of the underground 
tenements are cellars, completely below the level of the 
ground. 

When underground tenements are mentioned, most of us 
think of the ‘ half-basement ” kitchen type, found in the 
larger Victorian houses of the dully respectable streets with 
which we are familiar. Fair-sized windows, and a charac- 


teristic London “area” space in front, may make these 
possible for daylight occupation, In the Victorian inner 


suburbs, with the large houses sublet to many families, 
these basements may become undesirable living quarters, 
and certainly need regulation. 

But the cellar-dwellings, properly so-called, have no such 
* area’ in front. Their only lighting comes from a grating 
in the foot-pavement. The top of the window is a little 
below the pavement-level. Perforce, the window is kept 
closed, always. Otherwise all the filth of the street would 
be scraped and seuffled in from passing boots. All day long 
gas illumination is used. The only possible ventilation 
comes as a cataract of eold air down the stairs when the 
door is ancautiously left open. Dank, and often smelling 


faintly of sewer gas, they are yet kept as clean as may be 
by the pathetic, never-ending labours of the housewife and 
the children. 


——, 


The by-laws of many Metropolitan Boroughs, not aj 
absolutely prohibit the occupation of these cellars. Designe, 
originally not even as basement-kitchens, but as mere Storag:. 
places, human habitation was never intended. Thirty yea, 
ago vigorous effort by the sanitary authorities had cleare 
most of them. ‘To-day they are numerous, and extend int) 
boroughs which did not know them before the War. The 
sanitary authorities of the overcrowded boroughs do not 
enforce their own by-laws, assuring us that the persons, jf 
ejected, could find no other lodging near their work and within 
their means. And, as set forth in Mr. Bossom’s article op 
* Clearing the Slums,” with present transport conditions, 
many of the inhabitants must live near their work. 

The adults are often reluctant to shift. Having laboured 
to make their cellars ‘** decent,” they prefer to be * cosy,” 
And since the survivors have acquired a degree of resistance 
to tuberculosis and other darkness and foul air diseases 
(but not to the * rheumatic ” complaints), they see no danger, 

But for children they are hotbeds of disease and infection, 
and forcing houses for all the mental and spiritual ills of the 
slums. The elders of my grouplet of Aggressives, a fellowship 
formed for the defence of the children, desire me to beg your 
readers to work strenuously for the complete clearance of 
cellar-dwellings and for the full regulation of all underground 
tenements. 

We plead that readers of the Spectator will write to the 
Minister of Health, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, forthwith ; and 
also, and more particularly, any Member of Parliament with 
whom they have influence, to beg that a clause be inserted 
in the Housing Bill. 

Mr. Greenwood did not see his way to accepting the L.C.C. 
clause, but promised consideration at the report stage of 
the Bill. He thought the matter of local importance only. 
Clearly, he and his official advisers cannot be aware of the 
extent of the evil. Within a mile of the centre of our Imperial 
civilization and his own Ministry I can-show him such cellars, 
in two boroughs. 

Since folk with families are crowded into the cheaper, and 
worse, parts of subdivided houses, the proportion of children 
in such houses is greater in the cellars. One observer estimates 
the number of children concerned at 11,000. I hope this is 
an over-estimate. 

Since many boroughs cannot enforce their by-laws, and 
others will not even frame by-laws, some overriding authority 
is necessary. In the case of houses “ structurally unfit for 
habitation ” the L.C.C. can, and does, exercise a beneficent 
stimulus by requiring closure when the borough is in default. 
For underground tenements the L.C.C. and/or the Ministry 
itself needs new statutory powers badly. Why not now? 
+I am, Sir, &c., W. FE. Luewewuyn. 

4. Henderson Road, S.VW. 18. 


MACHINERY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Edilor of the Specrsaror.| 

Sir, -In your issue of January 10th, Mr. Sisley speaks like 
a cultured man who possesses a reasonable share of this 
world’s goods. <A roof to keep him dry, fires to warm him 
within good walls, and good clothes to warm him when 
out of doors. With these necessities, he has his reasonable 
luxuries, the Spectator on Saturdays, all the books he requires, 
a telephone to book seats at the theatre, and a car to drive 
him and his family there in comfort. 

It is easy for those who possess —and easier still for those 


who possess in excess—to overlook the advantages of 
possession. In all probability Mr. Sisley has never gone 


hungry for two days, and —as a result-——known what it is 
really to satisfy hunger. In all probability, he has never 
known what it is to hunger for a five-shilling book lying 
within grasp on a bookshop counter. Mr. Sisley should try 
to recall his boyhood when he had to go unsatisfied of many, 
many things, to realize that even in this country the vast 
masses can hardly satisfy their needs, and are so unused to 
luxuries that by middle age their desire for even ordinary 
things is atrophied. 

Mr. Sisley must surely remember when the poor children 
of Westminster ran about without shoes to their feet. Would 
he reinstate the shoe industry of a hundred years ago, so as 
to “‘ harden” the children by a reversion to this state of 
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affairs ? When a man possesses nothing he can imagine the 
joy of possession. Mr. Sisley’s letter proves that he is not a 
poor man. 

Whether or not we have created a machine so vast that 
it will control us is, perhaps, the greatest question of the 
day. Let us remember, however, that in the past man has 
always risen superior to his difficulties, and we need not 
flatter ourselves——as the early Christians did—that Providence 
will stage the grand finale during the early twentieth century 
for our particular benefit—I am, Sir, &e., 

Rost. H. Sirarp. 

Handel Close, Canons Park, Edgware. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
|To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 

Sir,—The interaction of international societies and the 
League was mentioned in your December 13th issue by 
your correspondent, Sir Thomas Barclay, and the International 
Law Association given as an instance. Here are two 
instances, in the field of human welfare and in the matter 
of prison reform, which show respectively the League's 
appreciation of such societies and their close and continuous 
association with it. 

The International Council of Women, with a membership 
of 20 million women in 37 National Councils all over the 
world, in August last at its quinquennial Conference in Vienna 
passed certain resolutions dealing with human welfare and 
took them in September to the League Assembly. The 
official statement of the President of the Assembly on 
receiving them was : ‘* The League cannot do its work without 
you women, and you women cannot do without the League.” 

The International Prison Commission, our Howard League, 
and kindred associations communicated to the League in 1929 
their desire for the latter to take action to ensure * an inter- 
national minimum standard for the treatment of prisoners.” 
Thereupon the League Council last January passed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Assembly to consider “the best way 
in which the League of Nations can co-operate with the 
International Prison Commission and other interested associa- 
tions in their efforts to assist in the development of prisons 
in accord with modern economic, social and health standards,” 
and also invited the Howard League to supply the League of 
Nations with a memorandum on the International Aspects of 
Prison Administration. In May the Howard League sent the 
required memorandum to Sir Erie Drummond, who circulated 
it to the members of the I.L.0., the Health Committee, the 
Economie Committee and the Committee for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young People. Throughout 
the summer the Howard League supplied information to 
many interested bodies, e.g., the International Council of 
Women, and sent copies of the memorandum and other 
information to each of the delegates to the Assembly and to 
400 representatives of the world newspaper press. 

At the Assembly the Sixth Committee passed a resolution 
calling (a) on the Council to communicate the “ Standard 
Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners” drafted by 
the International Prison Commission to the Governments of 
Member States and Non-Member States and to request a 
report from each of them; (b) on Sir Eric Drummond to 
submit the rules to various League organizations and to 
confer with the International Prison Commission on the 
best means for co-operation between it and the League ; 
(c) on Sir Erie to report further to the 1931 Assembly. On 
September 15th this resolution of the Sixth Committee was 
brought before the full Assembly and unanimously approved, 
—I an, Sir, &c., Mary M. ApaAmson, 

Combe Down, Bath. 


TREE-PLANTING FOR AMATEURS 
[To the Editor of the Spv.crsror.| 
Sir. I was very interested in Mr. R. C. Ix. Ensor’s articles in 
your issues of January 3rd and 10th on the choice and placing 
of trees. Some few years back our loca! Council informed us 
that they would shortly make up and take over our road. 
About a dozen neighbours called a meeting among themselves, 
and it was proposed that we should haye what trees we liked, 


and not let the Council plant what they wished—as all over 
the district they have planted unsightly plane trees ; which 
grow very rapidly, and are in winter time an eyesore, owing to 
their need of vigorous cutting back. 

We all clubbed together and bought silver birches and had 
them planted. Now the road is one of the prettiest in the 
district. It would take a day’s march to find its equal. In 
the summer the road is almost a fairy land with light shining 
through the frail branches and small leaves ; while in winter 
the bare, slender branches seem to float in the air, and look 
extremely graceful. In fact, they are a delight to the eye all 
the year round. 

Even the pretty almond trees which have been planted in a 
North London suburb cannot be compared with our silver 
birches, for their beauty is soon over after the blossom fades. 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. A. M. 

Finchley. 


TRAPPING 
{To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir, I was interested to read Lord Lonsdale’s defence of 
trained animal acts (with exceptions). The discussion of the 
merits of these acts I leave, happily, in the able hands of 
Major Yeats-Brown backed by the well-known humanitarian 
ideals of the Spectator, but I beg to be allowed to say a word 
in reply to Lord Lonsdale’s reference to traps, trapping 
and pain, and to animadvert upon his logic. He says that 
the death of a rabbit in a snare is much more severe than 
that in a trap * because, in a trap, if caught by the leg, the leg 
becomes absolutely numbed, but in a snare it is not.” 

When an animal is caught between the jaws of a trap, 
a broken bone often results and pain which is the overpressure 
on a nerve, persists as long as the animal remains alive in 
the trap. Every wild fur-bearing animal's life is made up of 
ranging freedom and any stoppage of that freedom must be 
frightful. The result is a series of the most frantic struggles 
to escape, each of which must aggravate the injury and the 
pain. A period of exhaustion succeeds only to end in another 
paroxysm of struggling, and so on. Soon after being caught 
the pressure causes pains to run all through the beast’s body 
as would be the case in man. After some time offended nature 
revolts, i.e., the nerve refuses to function properly and a 
state of partial numbness ensues, during which, so say trappers 
and thoughtless persons, the beast gnaws its leg off painlessly. 
Nothing is said by these people of the period of terrible suffering 
before the leg becomes numb. Furthermore, the gnawing-oft 
process includes turning and twisting and tearing and tugging 
until a paw with protruding sinews is left behind as mute 
evidence of the tormented struggle. 

The general verdict is exemplified by the answer of John M. 
Tyler, the eminent biologist of Amherst College: ‘ The man 
who says that an animal in a steel trap does not suffer severely 
is either foolish or he lies!” I am led to believe that Lord 
Lonsdale belongs to that picturesque era in British sport, 
perhaps passing, which is tradition-bound and of which one 
element is what the eminent logician Jevons called: ‘ The 
love of the clever destruction of living things.” In fox-hunting, 
Lord Lonsdale says he is sure the fox has no fear when he is 
running for his life. This is a quite gratuitous statement of 
opinion and needs no further comment, but when he intimates 
that man is justified in treating animals no better than they 
treat each other and that * cats are, by nature, the most cruel 
of beasts,” he is exposing himsclf to the dangers of false 
logie and false natural history. 

Those who assert that because beasts are cruel to one 
another, man may be cruel to beasts make two ludicrous 
mistakes. First, they maintain that man is far higher intel- 
lectually and ethically than the beasts, and in the next 
breath they demand that man shall be actuated by the lack 
of all moral sense characteristic of the beasts. It is only 
necessary to state this argument to find it self-refuting. Again 
quoting Lord Lonsdale : “ I should never have any hesitation 
in killing any animal that lives itself by hunting.” Of course. 
if man did to animals what animals often do to each other 
that, indeed, would be terribly cruel; but the actual natural- 
historical fact is that no animal is ever cruel to another, for 
the very simple reason that cruelty predicates the consciousness 
of causing suffering, which, of course, beasts, not being at all 
capable of reflection or abstract thought, cannet possess, 
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What uneducated and untrained observers call cruel acts are 
nothing but the reactions of hunger, fear, play, and other 
such controlling elements in the life of animals. When a cat 
or a kitten plays with a half-dead mouse, we cry, ‘ Cruel 
puss !”’ because we, at least most of us, are incapable of 
escaping from that tyrant of thought, anthropomorphism, 
or the ascribing to other creatures, or to the deity, reactions 
and mental processes exactly like our own human ones. In 
the case of the kitten, the apparent cruelty (which would, 
of course, be cruelty if man did it) is nothing but playfulness. 
Kittens like to play with objects which move, like a flying ball, 
or, in this case, a mouse, which, when released for a second, 
will start to run away. 

Bears and wolves have been known to feed on sheep which 
were not quite dead. Such things, and many others, while 
horrible in human eyes, are not cruelty. at all, since the 
predatory beasts have no intention of causing suffering, and 
have no idea that they are doing so. They are following their 
instincts and securing food.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary STANLEY Breck, 
President, Anti-Steel-Trap League, 
1731 K Street Northwest, Washingion, D.C., U.S.A, 


**SPORTSMAN ” 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Srr,—I was much interested in the suggestion of W. J.’s that 
the appellation of ‘* furrocks ’’ should be given to those who 
indulge in the pastime of killing animals. Although I have 
no claim to be considered an etymologist, I still think the 
simple word ‘ hunter ’’ more serviceable. 

With regard to the letter in your last issuc, I do not think 
your correspondent could have taken the trouble to read my 
letter with much care. I think we all agree with the deserip- 
tion of the true sportsman which Leech contributed to Punch 
and which is quoted. But it may be remarked that in it no 
indication was given as to the type of sport which he had in 
mind. 

The purpose of my letter was really a protest against the 
loose manner in which the word is now too commonly used.— 
I am, Sir, &c., NorMan GRAIAM. 

Prior's Wood, Compton, near Guildford, 


VIVISECTION 
[To the Kditor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—Professor Wilson, in your issue of December 26th, 
stated :— 

“The idea, held by many people, that the production of anti-toxin 
to diphtheria or tetanus is rendered possible only at the expense 
of inflicting pain on horses is so utterly false as to appear to those 
who are fully acquainted with the facts as almost ridiculous.” 
Professor Kiselsberg stated at the Medical Congress held at 
Carlsbad in 1908 : 

“It is through hundreds of experiments, and very painful experi- 
ment on animals, that the discovery of diphtheria serum and tetanus 
serum have been made.” 

And Dr, Thane, the chief inspector under the Act of 1876, 
stated to the Royal Commission on Vivisection that he had 
known the injections to be followed by ‘* great pain and 
suffering,” especially the injection of tetanus toxin, Surely 
it is absurd to suppose that poisons can be continually injected 
into animals without causing suffering, though a yivisector 
may be incapable of realising it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beatrice EK, Kipp, Hon See, 
British Union for Abolition of Vivisection, 
47 Whitehall, S.W.1, 
NERVES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The review in your last number upon ‘t Nerves and 
Nerviness ” while treating somewhat fully of the latter 
topic seems to leave that of nerves proper with comparaiive 
neglect. It would appear to be largely the practice of the 
medical profession to treat nerves as something to be ignored 
or eschewed as far as possible, notwithstanding that many 
doctors, while professing to give the matter attention or even 
to make it a speciality yet treat applicants, of whom the present 
writer is one, with something like disguised contempt on the 
assumption that the patient has only himself to blame or as 


—~ 





if he had got into his present condition for want of ordinary 
care. So in the work of the well-known and popular D,, 
Alfred T. Schofield of Harley Street, we find it said :— 
_ “When one of these victims . . . has recourse to medicine hy 
is usually told that it is of no importance; that he is fanciful; 
and some anodyne is carelessly prescribed. More sympathy and 
Jess contempt are, indeed, felt for a drunkard than for a hypo, 
chondriac.” 

On this conspiracy of silence he also quotes Sir James 
Paget as saying :— 

“To call a patient ‘ hysterical ’ is taken by many people as mean. 
ing that she is silly or shamming, or could get well if she pleased.” 

In conclusion, the matter needs more attention from the 
learned than it has yet got.—I am, Sir, &e., VINDEX, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


WIRELESS FOR THE BLIND. 

Will you allow me space in the Spectator to thank all those 
kind readers who have shown their practical sympathy in my 
four years’ pioneer effort to get a National Fund for Wireless 
for the Blind ? If only those who find pleasure and entertain. 
ment in their own wireless realized the joy the wireless is to 
those blind people who have now a set installed by their own 
fireside there would be few pining for one to-day !—Srewarr 
Royston, Sunnyside, Paddington, nr. Warrington. 

TREE-PLANTING. 

Mr. Ensor’s articles on tree-planting in the Spectator are 
inost interesting; but though it is presumptuous of an amateur 
with only practical experience of forestry to criticize an 
expert, may I say he is a little misleading ? Trees are to be 
chosen “ thirdly, not to let us down by succumbing to gales” 
and then he goes on to advise in the first flight Cupressus 
macrocarpa and in the second Pinus insignis. ‘These two 
species are thought by many nurserymen to be the worst 
rooters there are; and certainly here have lived up to their 
reputation ; or rather blown down to it; and of clumps of 
both planted some twenty-five years ago about a quarter 
have been blown down. Of Douglas fir I endorse all he 
says, except that in Angus, where it does exceptionally well, 
it is often outdistanced by the very beautiful Sitka spruce 
(Picea Sitchensis) which has the added merit of being almost 
rabbit proof. ''wo other very fast growing trees in Angus 
are the silver Irobilis, and the Albertiana hemlock spruce 
(Thuja Albertiana).—(Miss) Evetyn Munro, Fairfield, Lyme 
Regis. 


Ballade 


[V0 A Son, on his Entering a World where Culture 
and Fashion are so charmingly intertwined.| 


So let me summarize all I’ve said : 
Darliig, if you the world would woo, 

Spectacle-rims are worn dark-red, 

Socks should be erépe-de-Chine and blue, 
A mottled suede’s the favourite shoe, 

Trousers are pink, and amply hipped, 
Hats are of baby peau-de-loup : 

You must be properly equipped. 

Acquire, if you’d appear well-bred 
A vapid face of corpse-like hue. 

The foot should move with languid tread, 
The voice should be the trembling moo 
Of an exhausted aesthete, who 

All life’s strange poisonous wines has sipped, 
And found them rather tedious, too . . « 

You must be properly equipped. 

Be frank in some ways: call a bed 
A Bed, and if you’d form a view 

Of any saint or hero dead, 

Study the monkeys at the Zoo, 
Sexually quite a human crew 

Though not so bogus—Time has ripped 
The Good, the Beautiful, the True : 

You must be properly equipped, 

Envoi, 

My boy, I love you bone and thew, 

Yowre young Leander when you're stripped, 

But do in Rome as Romans do .. , 

You must be properly equipped. 


J. C. Squire. 
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Questions of Law Reform 


12s.) 

Tue courage of any author or publisher who gives to the 
world any book on legal reform is almost superhuman. ‘The 
ordinary layman is not usually able to understand most of 
what is proposed, and lawyers are often indifferent. More- 
over, the general movement for reform has been considerably 
cooled in legal circles by the only reform on a big scale which 
has recently taken place, namely, the Law of Property Act, 
1925. 

After all the blowing of trumpets which occurred for years 
before it passed with all the prestige of the Ten Command- 
ments, one might have supposed that the subject matter 
of that Act was to be simplified. Instead of this the law of 
joint tenancy was confused and had to be cleared up by 
another Statute in 1926. There was a considerable amount 
of legislation by reference, of misleading definitions, and 
much implication of conditions and obligations where none 
is desired or contemplated by contracting parties. 

Democratic conditions do not favour the employment of 
the best brains on legislation, and the day has passed when 
we are likely to get any Statute as clear and decisive as the 
Partnership Act, 1890. However, Mr. Mullins certainly 
makes some valuable suggestions for reform, although perhaps 
at unnecessary length and with undue repetition. He might 
have done well to set out the report of the London Chamber 
of Commerce either at length or in abridged form in an appen- 
dix to the book instead of taking little bits out of it from time 
to time. 

His remarks on French and German Court practice and 
the laws of evidence are interesting and well worth reading. 
So also are his remarks on Codes, though he perhaps exag- 
gerates the superiority of the German Code to the French 
Code. He mentions that Turkey did not adopt the French 
Code ; but he does not mention that Persia did. He submits 
interesting proposals upon enlarging local justice and abolishing 
many anomalies in regard to the rules of appeal. He thinks 
that the House of Lords should no longer exercise its functions 
as an Appellate Tribunal but should amalgamate them with 
the Court of Appeal. This would leave certain Law Lords 
and Lords Justices free to ** undertake the invaluable work 
of watching over and improving our private law and of 
supervising generally the methods of litigation.” 

Therefore Parliament should pass a law enabling legal 
members of the House of Lords to exercise jurisdiction over 
all matters connected with private law and litigation. This 
authority could work out new schemes which should receive 
the formal approval of Parliament somewhat as Church 
measures have to receive that approval under the Act of 
1919. Under this system the new legal authority could 
set on foot and supervise the gradual and progressive codi- 
fication of our judge-made law. It could examine the decisions 
of the Court in so far as they propounded new law, and could 


In Quest of Justice. By Claud Mullins. (Murray. 


Henry 


Letters of Henry Adams, 1858—-1891. By Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. (Constable. 2Is.) 
Tuost who place the Education of Henry Adams among the 
best and most fascinating of modern autobiographies, will 
seize eagerly upon this portly volume of correspondence. 
The strange blanks and reticences of that remarkable book, 
its quiet omission of the twenty crucial years which include 
Adams’ married life and the crushing grief of his wife's death, 
were partly filled by the charming sketch of the gentler 
and more winning aspects of his baffling personality which 
is prefixed to the Letters to a Niece. But there is much left 
to be revealed to us, before our portrait of that hypersensitive 
and tenderhearted intellectual, ‘‘ Zenricus Adams Porcupinus 
Angelicus,’ is complete. That portrait must give due place 
to the fastidious man of letters, historian, and_ political 
philosopher ; to the reverent lover of childhood, who kept 
concealed in his study cupboard a perfectly equipped doli’s 
house for the use of young visitors; to the biting critic of 
human nature, who yet loved “all young small things, 
including dogs”; and to the mediaeval enthusiast and 
devout—though unchurched— client of the Virgin of Chartres. 


decide which of them should in future be regarded as part 
of the law of the land. Various other important duties 
could be thrust upon the legal authority, and so long as 
Parliament was docile enough not to exercise any rights of 
veto, everything would go smoothly. 

At present the results of judge-made law are still open 
to the satirical parallel of Fitzjames Stephen and Bradshaw's 
railway guide. He wrote :— 

“That Code is puzzling enough ; but what would be our state if 
we had to discover our route by examining and comparing all the 
orders given by the directors of .railways from their origin and 
interpreting them in accordance with a set of unwritten customs 
putting special meanings upon the various terms employed ?” 
Probably the only chance for legal reform is to protect it as 
far as possible against the stupidity of the House of Commons. 
This might result in doing away with certain anomalies in 
connexion with the procedure of appeal and conflicting decis- 
ions ; but it would probably not make the path of common 
sense much easier in matters like divorce law reform where 
prejudice and herd instinct are always intruding. 

During the last decade a German lawyer paid me the 
compliment of consulting me in regard to a measure of divorce 
law reform which was to be enacted in Germany. We agreed 
that the best divorce system would be one from which all 
factors of delinquency and recrimination were excluded as 
much as possible, and which logically accepted marriage 
as a civil contract. I then asked him how such a law could 
possibly be passed, to which he replied that the German 
people had great confidence in expert legislators and scarcely 
ever challenged their conclusions. I assumed that he knew 
his own business best, but was not astonished three years later 
to see that the German Government had only just saved 
its skin after a violent attack upon the proposed divorce law 
by the Bavarian and other Catholics, who rose in their might 
like the House of Commons when the New Prayer Book was 
laid before it. 

Such storms might not occur in regard to such questions 
as enlarging the jurisdiction of County Courts so long as the 
judges were not multiplied or given any higher salary ; but 
squalls might be anticipated if any suggestion were made 
to limit a learned counsel’s power to make his own bargain 
as to fees or if any attempt were made to reduce any bureau- 
cratic emoluments in any branch of the Civil Service except 
judges and magistrates. Moreover, the elderly lawyers who 
would be in charge of new legislation are not usually ardent 
reformers, though Mr. Mullins perhaps exaggerates their 
conservatism. The crucial problem of to-day is how to 
abolish the tyranny of bad law without substituting the 
tyranny of worse bureaucracy. For the last fifty years the 
Law Society has done more for law reform than any other 
set of individuals in Great Britain, but being composed of 
mere solicitors it is not usually treated by Ministers with the 
respect it deserves. E. S. P. Haynes. 


Adams 


From this point of view, however, 
confess that the letters are a disappointment. Mr. Chauncey 
Ford tells us that after tragedy overcame his life, 
Adams recalled much of his earlier correspondence 
and also destroyed his diaries and papers. The letters of 
this period that remain and are here published are therefore 
those he considered—as indeed they mostly are—of slight 
importance. Devoted readers of the Education will, it is 
true, find some interesting sidelights cast upon the scenes 
there described; and, in the startling difference between 
the consummate craftsmanship of the autobiography and 
the often undistinguished language of the letters, will perceive 
anew how great a literary artist Adams was, how remarkable 
his power of distilling significance from circumstance. He 
has himself compared his ‘ confessions” with those of St. 
Augustine; characteristically observing that ‘ Augustine, 
like a great artist, had worked from multiplicity to unity, 
while he, like a small one, had to reverse the method.” And, 
though perhaps no contrast could be more complete than 
that between the detached objeetivity of the modern American 
and the passionate subjectivism of the African saint, we can 
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now see that the Education does belong to that group of human 
documents, of which St. Augustine’s Confessions is the typical 
example ; documents in which the most candid self revelation 
is yet controlled by conscious art, and the chronicle of a 
life is transmuted into the history of a soul. 

Only enthusiasts, then, will feel deeply interested in the 
first three hundred pages or so of this book. But when 
we come to the long sequence of letters written, mostly to 
Mrs. Don Cameron, during those travels in the Kast and the 
South Seas which followed the loss of his wife—-wanderings 
in which he strove to cure his own “ insanity of restlessness,” 
by living and thinking “ from minute to minute ”—we are 
admitted to some knowledge of a phase in Adams’ development 
which the Education deliberately omits. These years of out- 
ward adventure and interior loneliness deepened and _spirit- 
ualized him; and gradually transformed the man of letters 
and student of political history into the writer of Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres. In these letters too, Adams’ highly 
cultivated powers of observation and description come 
vigorously into play ; and the discomforts and excitements 
of nineteenth century travel are made vividly real to us. He 
saw Japan in her moment of transition, the Pacific islands 
before much that is now lost had been swept away; and 
seldom missed the significant detail in that which he saw. 
A characteristic and particularly interesting sample of his 
manner is the disconcerting but convincing picture of his 
visit to Robert Louis Stevenson at Vailima :-- 

* We came out on a clearing dotted with burned stumps, exactly 
like a clearing in our backwoods. In the middle stood a two-storey 
Irish shanty with steps outside to the upper floor and a galvanized 
iron roof. A pervasive atmosphere of dirt seemed to hang around 
| ee As we reached the steps a figure came out that I cannot do 
justice to. Imagine a man so thin and emaciated that he looked like 
a bundle of sticks in a bag, with a head and eyes morbidly intelligent 
and restless. He was costumed in a dirty striped cotton pyjamas, 
the baggy legs tucked into coarse knit woollen stockings, one of 
which was bright brown in colour, the other a purplish dark tone. 
With him was a woman who retired for a moment into the house to 
reappear a moment afterwards. . . . She wore the usual missionary 
nightgown, which was no cleaner than her husband's shirt and 
drawers, but she omitted the stockings.” 

Though he came to appreciate on closer knowledge the courage 
involved in Stevenson's precarious and poverty-stricken life— 
* His fragility passes description, but his endurance passes 
his fragility “this represents Adams’ first-hand impression 
of a fellow-craftsman, before reflection and pity had worked 
over it. It is as merciless as an untouched photograph ; 
and this is the side of their writer’s strange mixed character 
which the letters mainly reveal. The best fruits of his long 
education are only fully seen in his old age; coloured as it 
was by that which he called the “ twelfth century strain in 
his soul,” and softened by that half mystical, half romantic 
devotion to the Virgin, as the Mother of Mercy over against 
the blind forces of creation and destruction, which gave 
peace to the last phases of his long life : 
* Help me to feel! not with my insect sense 
With yours, that felt all life alive in you. 
Infinite heart beating at your expense. 
Infinite passion breathing the breath you drew ! 
Help me to bear! not my own baby load, 
But yours; who bore the failure of the light, 
The strength, the knowledge, and the thought of God, 
The futile folly of the Infinite.” 
These are the concluding verses of that “ Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres which was apparently written when he 
was planning the Education, and was found among his private 
papers after his death. Those who feel a certain disappoint- 
ment with the letters should remember that they mainly 
represent the external contacts of the deeply reserved and 
very lonely soul, something of whose secret life is here 
expressed, Evenyn UNDEeRmicn, 
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Servants of Knowledge 
The Andrée Diaries, being the Diaries, Records ang 


Memoranda of S. A. Andrée, Nils Strindberg and Kny 

Fraenkel. Authorised translation of the official Swedish 

edition by Edward Adams-Ray. (John Lane. 21s.) 
Tus is the life story of Salomon August Andrée, a severely 
practical Swedish mechanical engineer who thought that 
literature and art were all nonsense, yet who would probably 
be a hale old man of seventy-six to-day but for a romantic 
passion. By nineteen he had taken his diploma from the 
Stockholm Technical University ; by twenty-one he was off 
to the United States, where so many Swedes have ‘ made 
good.” Andrée did not ‘ make good ”’—not to the extent 
of one paltry thousand dollars; and he was soon back again 
in Sweden where he set up as owner of a mechanical works and 
failed. It was his nature to think things out, and he decided 
that “ a constant striving for money tended to kill my interest 
in things which [I valued highly.” These things already 
included aeronautics. He had met in Philadelphia an old 
balloonist, Mr. Wise, who explained the technique of balloon. 
ing, but could not give him the chance to ascend: Mr. Wise 
also had not made good, and the only balloon that they tried 
together burst before it left the ground. 

Andrée got work as assistant teacher in the Technical 
University, and lived on sixpence a day, but with leisure to 
think and make notes. Such men find out their congeners 
and in 1882 an international attempt to investigate Polat 
meteorology gave him his first chance : he was put in charge 
of providing the technical outfit for the Swedish station at 
Spitzbergen and of carrying out the aero-electrical observa- 
tions. By 1885, at thirty-one, he was Chief Engineer of the 
Swedish Patent Oflice, able to help ‘effectively in technical 
progress. He believed as firmly as Mr. Wells that machinery 
could make mankind happier and better, and like Mr. Wells 
he expressed opinions on social subjects ; he even got on to the 
Municipal Council of Stockholm, but was thrown off it for the 
revolutionary proposal that its men employees should have a 
ten hour working day and the women eight—instead of 
twelve. ‘ 

Somehow he must have made himself felt in circles less 
unfriendly to innovation ; for in 1893, when he was thirty- 
nine, the Lars Hierta Foundation gave him money to buy a 
balloon, the “ Svea.” Between July 1893 and March 1895, 
Andrée carried out nine flights, each time single handed : but 
from the first journey he had formed his conclusion that for 
scientific purposes a crew of three would be necessary. On 
the third ascent he was blown out to sea but managed a landing 
in the Finnish Archipelago. F 

These experimental flights attracted the attention, of the 
veteran Arctic explorer, Nordenskiold, to whom Andrée 
opened up his project of flying over the Polar ice in a free 
balloon; and he had Nordenskiold’s backing when, in 1895, he 
propounded his scheme to the Swedish Academy of Science. 
Expeditions by ship had been always checked by ice: Nansen’s 
‘Fram’ was at that moment somewhere fast in the pack, hoping 
at best to drift across the goal; the sledging journeys had not 
Succeeded. Technically there remained a third method—to 
reach the Pole by air. This he held possible on four conditions, 
The balloon must be capable of lifting three tons ;_ it must be 
filled in the Polar tracts ; it must be gastight enough to keep 
afloat for a month ; and it must be in some degree steerable. 

The first two conditions were realisable : as to the third and 
fourth Andrée was unduly hopeful. But he succeeded in pro- 
curing the sum of seven thousand guineas at which he estimated 
the cost; Nobel put up half of it. In 1896, the first 
attempt was made: the balloon house was erected on Danes 
Island, far north; the balloon was filled, by July 27th ; but 
no fair wind came and the expedition’s vessel was by charter 
bound to return. Andrée deferred his venture till the next 
year, making an earlier start. 

And so on July 11th, 1897, Andrée, aged forty-three, with 
his companions, Strindberg, a young scientist of twenty-five, 
and Fraenkel, an engineer of twenty-seven, cut adrift from 
their moorings and vanished on a southerly gale. A pigeoa 
post, despatched on July 183th, reached the vessel giving their 
Jocation, and all well. After that, for thirty-three years, 
nothing. Then full details. The balloon carried them for 
three days ; it was not steerable, it rapidly lost its lifting power: 
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put they landed without difficulty on the ice, 216 miles from 
the nearest land, having provisions for four months, their 
cledges, a canvas boat and rifles. 

For nearly twelve weeks they maintained existence on the 
pack ice, trying to make their way south; but October 2nd 
found them off the shores of the desert and almost unapproach- 
able White Island, where they established themselves to 
winter. On October 17th, Strindberg was able to make a note 
in his diary. Later, when, we do not know, he died, and the 
other two buried him near their shelter, roofed with balloon 
canvas. Later still, they too died—certainly not of hunger, 
for provisions were found, and their Primus stove was still in 
working order. It is considered that they were frozen to 
death as they slept. 

The manner of their finding need not be recalled: it is set 
out with the fullest detail in this narrative. But the last word 
to be said is, that Andrée’s diary is not unfit to take its place 
by the side of Scott’s. A single extract will give the temper 
of it, written before they had left the balloon, but when it was 
clear that the balloon was failing them. 

“Ts it not a little strange to be floating here above the Polar Sea ? 
To be the first that have floated here in a balloon ? How soon, 1 
wonder, shall we have successors ? Shall we be thought mad, or 
will our example be followed ? I cannot deny but that all three of 
us are dominated by a feeling of pride. We think we can well face 
death, having done what we have done. Is not the whole, perhaps, 
the expression of an extremely strong sense of individuality, which 
cannot bear the thought of living and dying like a man in the 
ranks, forgotten by coming generations ? Is this ambition ?” 

If ambition were all that had brought him there, Andrée’s 
place would not be beside Scott. But entries in this diary, so 
strangely restored to us, show him in mid-effort to track < 
passage across the floes, stopping to note and bring along 
specimens of significant jetsam, a leaf, a piece of clay. We 
remember Scott and Wilson dragging heavy geological speci- 
mens for weary months on that forlorn trek ; and we recognize 
in both adventures the servants of knowledge, who give to the 
world examples of daring that is far more than a preparation 
for war. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


From Jason to Kemal 


The Question of the Straits. By P. P. Graves. (Benn. 1Us. 6d.) 
Dim centuries ago, when Medea and her sisters hung their 
fleeces in the rivers which feed the EKuxine, the Dardanelles 
were as important to the dwellers in the Aegean as they are 
to-day to modern man, when the products of the southern 
grain ports of Russia, the Donetz coal mines, and the oilfield 
of Baku practically depend upon their free navigation. 

The question of the Straits will be always with us, for, as 
Mr. Graves points out, merchantimen could still reach the 
Pacifie if there were no Panama Canal, and trade with India 
would continue by the Cape if an earthquake destroyed the 
work of Lesseps, but there is no way into the Black Sea 
except by water. Every ship must pass the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople, the Bosphorus. These straits and that city 
are the key to Russian trade in 1931 as they were in 1913, 
when nearly 60 per cent. of the Empire’s maritime exports 
(including the whole of the cereal export) passed through 
the Sea of Marmora. Whatever the figures are to-day, the 
importance of the Dardanelles has assuredly not diminished. 

For seven hundred years Byzantium held these keys ; then 
Islam held them for five, and during that time the Christian 
Powers never ceased intriguing for the supremacy that was 
theirs under the successors of Constantine. At one time 
the double-headed eagles of Austria and Russia sereeched at 
ach other over the potential corpse of Turkey ; then Germany 
‘ame on the scene, and by astonishing financial manoeuvres 
(characterized by a well-known diplomat ai a feat of ** Jew- 
jitsu) suceeeded in establishing her influence over the 
Sublime Porte, and over the real rulers of ‘hurkey, the Grand- 
Orient-inspired triumvirate of rascals who ied the Committee 
of Union and Progress, 

No longer could the Sultan say thai ihe Black Sea was a 
chaste virgin, inaccessible, Presently the Great War broke 
out. The ‘Goeben’ and * Breslau’ eluded our fleet and 
anchored triumphantly off the Golden Horn, to the plaudits 
of Enver Pasha’s followers, and to the dismay of that 
dwindling band of Turks whose traditional friendship for 
Great Britain had already been tried by our refusal to deliver 


the Dreadnoughts that Turkey had bought and paid for. 
The die was cast. Once more Constantinople was to become 
a glittering prize for rival Powers. Men were to die by the 
thousand and hundred thousand for her; and in the end 
she was to remain Turkish as she had been since Mahomed the 
Ghazi rode into Aya Sophia over the bodies of his Christian foes. 

Mr. Graves quotes a burial certificate for a Christian priest, 
dated one hundred and fifty years ago, beginning: ‘ As 
regards this limp of a priest, bearer of the Satanic mitre, 
wearer of garments of pitch, deceased without refuge in the 
Lord,”’—which is rather hard on Turkish policy towards 
Christians either then or later. No doubt the Armenian 
massacres during 1915 and 1916 (condoned by Germany 
and inspired by the sinister C.U.P.) are crimes without 
parallel in history, yet it must be remembered that Turkey 
was fighting for her life, and that the threat at Van and 
Urfa was a stab at her heart. 

But by far the most interesting part of Mr. Graves’s book 
is that dealing with the situation in Turkey during and after 
the Great War. The whole world would have been different 
if Constantinople had fallen in 1915 (the battles of Anzac 
and Six Beaches might have been won for us had fate willed), 
and again in 1922 if the city had been internationalized the 
whole Balkan situation would have been different. Such 
* ifs of history ” are fascinating to consider, and Mr. Graves 
provides ample material for speculation. His book is written 
with ‘ inside knowledge’ and great clarity. It should not 
be missed by any student of the Near East. F. Y.-B. 


The Problem of Race 


Ethnos, or the Problem of Race. By Sir Arthur Keith. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Tr is in an evolutionary light that Sir Arthur Keith here 
looks at the problem of race. Huxley and most later anthro- 
pologists have made the mistake of expecting the races of 
men to be clearly differentiated, one from the other ; whereas, 
in fact, they merge insensibly into an almost continuous 
serics, with many intermediate types, and very few even of 
the well-marked groups are free from individual variations 
reminiscent of other existing types or, perhaps, prognostic 
of new. The difficulty of conventional physical anthropology 
is similar to that of the zoological systematists, who are 
constantly troubled by new varieties which fit into no pigeon- 
hole. And the two difficulties have the same cause, that 
evolution is not just a bit of history; it is a process as— 
if not more—active to-day in man and beast as ever it was 
in the past. 

In the early history of man, Sir Arthur considers, the 
main ethnic divisions were laid down under the influence 
of geographic and tribal isolation. Then came civilization, 
with its growth of population, with its replacement of the 
standard of tribal welfare by one of wealth, and with many 


other disruptive agencies. The tribes scattered, mingled, 
fought, inter-married, were segregated into new nations 


and so into potential races—and in this perspective Sir 
Arthur asks us to look at ourselves to-day. Above all, he 
emphasizes that we stili have our evolutionary heritage of 
a tribal instinct which is strong in making nations, races — 
and war. Can that old Adam, he asks, be persuaded to fit 
into the modern scheme of civilization which it has created, 
but to which it is antagonistic ? 

He suggests two alternatives: either the eugenist should 
start to breed out the vigorous qualities of man, and to 
develop a uniform, hybrid, but especially tame and doiesti- 
‘ated race, like our farmyard animals which have beea thus 
developed for precisely those amenable qualities. Sir Arthur 
dismisses this suggestion as being as unworthy asitis feasible, Or 
we must put our heads above our hearts and, as the English 
and Scots have done, subordinate our tribal instincts to 
the service of a greater whole. 

In short, Sir Arthur, like Queen Elizabeth to her Commons 
(when they inquired about her marriage) ‘“ must perforce 
return an answer answerless.’” The whole of the latter part 
of the book, indeed, is rather “in the air” and unsatisfying. 
It lacks grip and sometimes repeats in a confused way 
arguments that came earlier, Is this the result of com- 
bining two separate lectures % : 
But the early part of the book ig particularly interesting 
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and valuable. As I have indicated, Sir Arthur recognizes 
that race is still a reality, and he considers that evolutionary 
forces are constantly modifying old races and developing 
new races which are, in varying degrees, identical with what 
we usually call nations. There is an English race, as well 
as an English nation, and though the individuals composing 
it may be tall or short, dark or fair, long or round-headed, 
they yet possess certain common, heritable characteristics 
which are none the less real for not being measurable. But 
this English race, like the German or French, is only partly 
developed so far, and would need many generations of isola- 
tion before it achieved uniformity. 

This is much more than mere common sense: it is almost 
a heresy. Physical anthropology is sometimes apt to forget 
that evolution is still going on, and its severe reaction against 
the extreme absurdities of ‘‘ nordicism ” has led to a belittling 
of the whole concept of race. The superficial physical 
differences are apt to be considered the only, and unimportant, 
distinctions between one race and another, and nations are 
held to be congeries, cemented by social tradition, of two or 
more such races. This view, after the reaction, is natural ; 
for while stature, colouring, and other measurable characters 
are unimportant, such fundamental qualities as disease- 
resistance and temperamental proclivities are apt to escape 
the foot-rule of science. It is also easy to attribute to social 
tradition what may well be the result of racial temper— 
though, of course, the two would interact, the race mouiding 
the tradition, and the tradition intensifying both by selecting 
for survival mainly those that conform to the mores. 

Discussing the present nation-races of HMurope, Sir Arthur 
points out the consequences of the wave of * self-deter- 
mination ” which swept over us after the War. This tribal 
instinct, reinforced by political action and strenuously 
building up new, exclusive social traditions, is in the process 
of creating new nations and potentially new races. In 
particular, he quotes the Irish and the Finns who, after 
centuries of wider contacts, are now doing their best, against 
their own strictly economic interests, to isolate themselves 
and to cherish their own personalities. 

Finally, Sir Arthur discusses the mechanism of race, and 
in doing so bridges—in the barest and most readable outline, 
of course—the immense gap which ordinary physical anthro- 
pology has until very recently had to jump, the fundamental 
physiology of the human body. In thus discussing the 
endocrine glands he is on a fashionable subject, which has 
consequently suffered almost as much publicity as the vitamins 
of food. At the same time, the endocvines are really among 
the most influential of the body's organs, not only guiding 
its development from an early pre-natal stage, but largely 
controlling its final structure and proportions, its metabolism 
and resistance to disease, and appearing to rival the brain 
in their influence on intelligence and temperament. They 
seem to be largely responsible for the differences between 
myself and my neighbour, and hence are the probable cause 
of the differences between races. From these raw materials 
the selective agencies of evolution choose the nations and 
the races. 





J. B. Molicre 


Moliére. His Life and Works. By John Palmer. (Bell. 183.) 


In the temple of fame of the present century English literary 
criticism is as yet inadequately represented. Mr. John 
Palmer will sureiy fill that niche, if his later work approaches 
the high level of excellence of the present volume. Here is 
scholarship properly digested, a keen judgment and a lively 
wit; here is a literary style which will bear comparison 
with that of any contemporary writer ; here is, above all, a 
robustious common sense, which happens incidentally to fit 
the subject perfectly. For Jean-Baptiste Poquelin IV, valet- 
tapissier chez le roi, who exchanged respectability for the stage 
under the name of Moliére, by which all the world knows him, 
holds the mirror to that priceless virtue of bon sens, traditionally 
accounted as one of the great qualities of the French. 

Mr. Palmer is not of your thesis-mongers who would clothe 
a man’s life with fantastic trappings in order to establish his 
claim to a consistent philosophy of life or of art : in fact, he is 
foreed to spend a good deal of his time—and the reader's 
attention—in unravelling the tangled skein of scandal and 


— 


pedantry which his, on the whole, unappreciative fellow. 
countrymen have woven about the figure of Moliére. Mp, 
Palmer reminds us of a sagacious armadillo, burrowing fear. 
lessly through a luxuriant over-growth of tradition and 
sophistry to reach the man himself whose very human qualities 
and human foibles need no screen. At the same time by his 
diligent shadowing of the life of the actor-playwright through 
the respectable amount of authentic historical documents 
which exist, Mr. Palmer has, without any undue emphasis, 
contrived an admirable re-creation of the period. 

A knowledge of French social history is necessary indeed 
for an understanding of the limiting conditions under which 
Moliére was compelled to ply his trade. The fact that he was 
refused Christian burial may well have been due to the special 
circumstances in which, through Tartuffe, he had incurred 
the hostility of the Catholic Church. The fact that he was 
continually at a disadvantage because of the lack of any 
tradition of comedy cannot be gainsaid. Tragedy in the 
heroic mould was what the lords and ladies of the time ex. 
pected in the theatre—and got—while the groundlings knew 
of no other diversion, unless it were knockabout farce. It 
was natural enough that Moliére himself should seek to play 
the tragic actor and author (cf. the resounding failure of 
Don Garcie de Navarre ou Le Prince Jaloua), and also that he 
should be doomed to disappointment. Mr. Palmer gives usa 
telling snapshot of Moliére himself in describing the feelings of 
Madeleine Béjart, his lifelong confidante and friend, on the 
occasion of the gathering at her mother’s house of the Good 
Companions who made up the original ** Hiustrious Theatre”:— 

** Would he ever really come up to professional standard ? He 
had immortal longings, as she had, to excel, and one could only 
excel in tragedy. She could not, with all her indulgence, avoid 
misgiving as to his tragic powers. He was not sufficiently emphatic; 
had not yet learned to roar with conviction. Nor was he by any 
means cast in the heroic mould—only moderately tall, his noso a 
little thick, his mouth large, with full lips. He had, however, a 
noble mien, a good leg and he walked slowly—an excellent carriago 
for the stage. He had fine eyes but scarcely the eyes of a successful 
actor—too serious altogether, contemplative eyes with an inward 
look, the eyes of a dreamer.” 


Yet this ‘too serious *’ actor had in him the genius of 
comedy. He began, like Shakespeare, by borrowing from all 
and sundry—je prends mon bien ov je le trouve—then, on his 
return to Paris after thirteen years in the provinces, he dared 
to observe the life around him and, not least, his own experi- 
ence, and to depict it through his chosen medium, the comedy 
of character. Mr. Palmer is particularly illuminating on the 
relation of Moliére’s creations to his own person. Never, 
neither in L’Ecole des Maris, L’Ecole des Femmes, nor in Le 
Misanthrope, does he portray himself in an idealized form, 
there is no direct personal record ; many times, however, he 
indulges in something very much like a caricature of himself. 
** The main-spring of his inspiration is an effort to escape and 
to deride his personal limitations”; as who should say 
“there, but for the grace of God, go I.” 

But, of course, Moliére, though identifying himself in turn 
with the creatures of his theatre, had his own invariable stan- 
dard. As Mr. Palmer drily remarks, ‘‘ the writer of comedies 
must have a norm or none of his characters will be funny.” 
And the criterion is plain for all the world to see ; moderation 
in everything, the golden mean :— 

“La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité 

Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété.” 
Alceste is, of course, the example of a man suffering from an 
excess of virtue, Don Juan his very opposite, the ludicrous 
result of an excess of scepticism : Orgon, the butt of Tartuffe, 
is the victim of an excess of credulity, and this, the true 
meaning of the play, was quite clear in its original version, 
In all the principal comedies the aim is precisely the same as 
was avowed in the preface to Les Précieuses Ridicules, ** the 
correction of social absurdity.” To anyone living in the 
atmosphere of the Court of Louis XTV the need of it was patent. 

It is a sad commentary on the intelligence of those who 
direct our modern language studies that some or other of the 
plays of Moligre should be unfailingly provided in the bill of 
fare. Searcely anything less likely to appeal to the adolescent 
can be imagined. The result of this forcible feeding, of 
course, is that to most educated Englishmen Moliére is little 
more than a name—a figure to whom a meed of respect is 
paid, as a recognized foreign classic, but whose life and work 
remains remote from our literary culture. Molicre is, of course. 
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The essence of his being was, in Mr. 
Ppalmer’s incisive phrase, “an unsleeping common sense,” 
and that is hardly a quality likely to attract—or be reflected 


an author for the adult. 


in—exuberant schoolboys or undergraduates. But, apart 
from his philosophy of life—and here Mr, Palmer speaks with 
an authority and experience which we cannot rate too highly— 
the art of Moligre depends fundamentally on the intimate 
and constant contact between the mimes on the stage and 
the minds on the other side of the proscenium. ** Moliére is 
writing for the man in the theatre who is prepared to meet him 
more than half-way.” Though he might be accused of 
preaking all the rules and canons of traditional dramatie art 
in France, it would not matter. The Sieur de Moli¢re never 
failed to observe the one golden rule of dramatic authorship, 
to please the audience. By that test he deserves the splendid 
tribute of discreet admiration which underlies Mr. Palmer's 
writing. W. Horsrati CARTER. 


Was Britain ‘“Unprepared” in 
1914? 


Colossal Blunders of the War. By William Seaver Woods. 
(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Woops hands out to his own country a liberal share 
of blame for Great War blunders, and for the lives thrown 
away by American officers’ ** ignorance and incompetence ” 
due to lack of training. When he tells the American 
nation (for this is an American book) that the disastrous 
Allied start in 1914 was a result of British ** unpreparedness,” 
he must be convicted either of faulty investigation or of 
judgment unsound. For Britain was prepared to do what 
she had promised. Our Navy was ready in every technical re- 
spect. At the very beginning it took up its position, equipped for 
action in all that officers and men could control. True, 
it lacked an alert general staff and a plan of campaign, but 
that was a delinquency higher up. It was in every other 
sense prepared, 

So were the divisions which Sir Henry Wilson had agreed 
to land in France. They were at a very high degree of 
efliciency, so high that it is common ground now among 
military writers to treat them as the best trained fighting 
men of the whole War. The arrangements for their transport 
were complete also. After Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
German Ambassador before Prince Lichnowski, had declined 
the ingenuous suggestion made to him by General Seely, 
a member of the Government, that Germany should accept 
the world as it was, Mr. Asquith grew alarmed and asked 
several shipping magnates to make plans for landing an 
expeditionary force on the other side of the Channel. These 
plans worked like a charm. Without any fuss, hitch or 
publicity the troops awaited by the French were put ashore, 
marched up and took the place assigned to them by General 
Joffre. If his scheme had fallen out more happily, the 
War might have been, as he believed it would be, ended 
very quickly. It was because everything went wrong at 
the beginning that Britain was obliged to raise and train 
an enormous number of soldiers. But no part of the cata- 
strophe in the last days of August and the first days of 
September, 1914, was due to Britain being in any way 
particularly ‘* unprepared,” as Mr. Woods supposes. 

This point is worth insisting upon because there are still a 
great many people even in this country who do not appreciate 
it. Further, there are a great many who rightly think, as 
Mr. Woods thinks, that it was the invasion of Belgium which 
brought us in. ‘They cannot yet understand why General 
Joffre’s scheme left that invasion out of the picture and 
aused the bulk of the French armies to mobilize in the 
wrong place. Mr. Woods is clearly unaware that it was 
“ thrift, thrift, Horatio’? which prevented the mobilization 
plans in the French War Office from being altered. It was 
well known to every student of war that the Germans must 
attack through Belgium. My. Woods quotes General Michel's 
opinion to this effect, expressed in 1911. But much earlier 
than that General Maitrot had pointed out the impossibility 
of breaking through what he called the ‘* Chinese Wall” 
of French forts in Alsace and Lorraine. Six years before 
the War, too, M. Clemenceau told King Edward (and Mr. 
Wickham Steed, who chronicles the conversation) that Germany 


would have to strike through Belgium. Lord Roberts in 
1910 was told the same thing by the Chief of the French 
General Staff. This was common talk among soldiers and 
politicians. When General Joffre, whose scheme assumed 
an advance in the south, was asked what would happen if 
the Germans took the northern alternative, he used to say 
slyly: ‘Ah, sils font cela, je les tiens.’ What he meant nobody 
ever knew. 

In justice to him, it must be admitted that he was almost 
compelled to make his scheme fit in with the mobilization 
plans in the French War Office. He could, he ought to have 
refused. He ought to have offered to resign rather than 
take such an appalling risk. This might have forced the 
War Oflice to go to the Chamber and declare that the plans 
must be altered, whatever the expense might be. Joffre 
decided, however, that he would go on with the old plans— 
and suffered one of the most terrible defeats in history. 
He wiped out the smarting memory of this by the skill with 
which the victory at the Marne was organized, but that was 
only possible because of the German error which deflected 
the march of von Kluck’s Army. On_ balance, posterity 
will probably estimate the Marshal whom we mourn as a 
bungler. It may be that this same judgment will be passed on 
the British soldiers and statesmen who tied their country 
up with France and Russia so securely that it could not 
have escaped honouring its engagement, even if Belgium had 
not been invaded. Had Britain failed to keep the promises 
made—not in writing, perhaps not in so many words, but 
unquestionably made beyond possibility of repudiation 
without loss of credit and _ self-respect—had we failed to 
march in line with the French, we should have been guilty 
of the lowest ignominy. No one who was in Paris or in 
Petersburg during the early part of the War can have any 
doubt about this. 

Mr. Woods imagines that the British line in France before the 
offensive of March, 1918, ‘“ seemed impregnable” (when 
everyone behind the scenes knew it was bound to be broken) ; 
he supposes de Robeck to have been a French admiral (because 
of his name !) ; he does not know that the disaster of Tannen- 
berg was the result of deliberate disobedience on General 
Rennenkampf’s part. However, there are many points 
where the knowledge of all of us falls short. If Mr. Woods’ 
book helps to convince people that wars on an immense 
scale are bound to be a mere series of blunders, some lucky, 
most of them catastrophic, it will do good. 

HAMILTON Fyre, 


The Making of England 


Rediscovering England. 


21s.) 


b 


By Charlotte D. Simpson. (Benn, 
ONE cannot live in England and fail to feel that the soil is 
** fathoms deep in history.” To the geologist all soil is deep, 
but he would use a larger measure of unit than the fathom ; 
and his view is too long for most of us. Nevertheless, the 
local historian and the geologist may meet to the advantage 
of both at a point not very far below the surface. Indeed, 
a new association has been formed between the two during 
the last few years ; and as a result you may now buy atlases 
which give you a bird’s-eye view of the several layers of history, 
so to say; and indicate pictorially how human history has 
grown in obedience to the strata and river courses, and the 
trees or plants that the soil and climate have encouraged. 

A notable contribution to the wisdom of this sort of approach 
to an understanding of our island story is made by Miss 
Simpson. Her book has many attractions ; but it would be 
worth while, if only for one definite concrete suggestion. 
She wants us all—and the schoolmasters at least ought to 
obey—to superimpose a surface map of our parish on a 
geological map. The amount of history that leaps to the 
eye is much more various than most may believe. We see 
why parishes are of such curious shapes, why this or that 
factory or sort of farming has grown up, why one village 
hugs the stream and another town, such as Oxford, shrinks back 
from it. The more one studies the geographic and geologic 
control of our ancestors’ lives, the more we are struck—to 
give one detail—by the influence of the marsh on early 
history. The river ford is only less influential, and the 


most famous of these, Oxford, occupies a good deal of Miss 
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Simpson’s space. But she flits all about England—to the 
Lakes, to Wicken Fen, to the Weald, to the Cotswolds— 
not in order to be comprehensive but to find salient illustrations 
of her theme and thesis. The spaces between are filled up 
by a great and gorgeous map (in a pocket at the end of the 
volume) of the geology of the British Isles. Apart from 
the excellent brilliance of its colouring—enough in_ itself 
to make pupils’ or teachers’ mouths water—it possesses 
particular virtues not always found in such plans, such, 
for example, as the deeper colouring of the clay underlying 
the northern line of the broad, cretaceous band that runs 
south-west from Cromer to Portland Bill. We can thereby 
infer hill and valley as well as the strata. 

Oxfordshire has more than its share, but the most successful 
illustration is not of Oxford but of Stroud. The short sketch 
of the way in which the rivers with their water-power have 
brought the factories as well as the dwelling houses, how the 
beech trees and sheep-farming have intwined their influence 
with the manufacturing is as suggestive a sketch as one could 
well desire, and would stir the historical imagination of a 
clod-hopper. If we want to study local history this is the way 
to do it. Miss Simpson shows peculiar ingenuity in bringing 
the local crafts, such as charcoal burning (one of the oldest) 
and, indeed, the local architecture, into her survey. 

There are some book-making mistakes. A coloured 
diagram of a piece of Oxfordshire geology looks like a jellyfish 
and is as invertebrate for practical purposes, because it has 
no names, no indication of locality and is not juxtaposed 
to any surface map. Miss Simpson has not followed her own 
excellent advice. The book in general is, perhaps, too eclectic, 
and disconnected and formless. Yet, after all, the novelty 
and suggestiveness are sufficient apology. She has not 
rediscovered England, but discovered the technique of the 
best way to discover England ; and everyone who wants to 
learn or teach England would be wise to study it. The 
volume might be the preface to that classic book about 
England for which we are all waiting, ‘* The Scenery of Eng- 
Jand,” “The Face of England,” ‘* England ”’—how many 
great and promising titles by peers, journalists and deans 
have whetted out still unsatisfied appetite ! 

W. Beacn Tomas, 


The Cooking of Vegetables 


Vegetable Cookery. By Elizabeth Lucas. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
In town houses the most formidable modern enemy to the 
cooking of good vegetable dishes is, as Mrs. Lucas points out, 
the telephone. Shopping, especially for vegetables and 
fruit, should not be done over the telephone: the housewife 
who is awake to the fact that food may be a pleasure as well 
as a necessary of life selects her own vegetables by judging 
which look fresh and appetising. In the country it is 
often the gardener’s fault that the peas are hard, the beans 
tough. The gardener frequently plans his vegetable garden 
on a labour-saving, time-saving basis, with no thought to the 
requirements of the cook. Mrs. Lucas urges that the cook 
should not only be the queen of the kitchen, but that she 
should also dictate her needs to the gardener — a revolutionary 
suggestion, it is true, but a reasonable one. 

Mrs. Lueas has written this book in order ‘* to encourage 
a delight in the good and varied cooking of vegetables.” 
She offers the most tempting and easily created variations 
from the following receipt for cooking cabbage, which she 
** has deduced from common practice and from many 
unsuccessful attempts to eat the dish as it results ” :— 

* Slap some cabbage into boiling water, with a little salt, should 
you remember it. Boil it until you think it is done. Drain off 
the water, leaving enough, however, for the vegetables to bathe 
in when served in a cold dish. 

‘Cabbage cooked in this way can be compressed into slabs 
by the use of weights. If this is done quickly enough some of 
the water will remain in the vegetable—to the glory of England.”* 

The receipts she recommends are gleaned from many 
sources, from Gerard’s Herball (1597), the Receipt Book of 
Joseph Cooper, Cook to Charles I (1654), to a receipt for 
the most delicious purée ever devised, which Mrs. Lucas 
wheedled out of the Chef de Cuisine, Hotel Hermitage, Nice. 

To the man or woman with “ culinary imagination ’’ 
receipts are not inviolable laws, but merely bases for expori- 
ment, In order to direct our fertile imaginations, Mrs. 


ae, 


Lucas has written two most useful chapters on the various 
processes and preparations in vegetable cooking, and on the 
best utensils to be used in these processes. There is a chapte 
on diet, headed by the quotation from a mediaeval treatise: 
** Necessity is the Mother and Reason the Father of Diet,” 
This forms the guiding principle which she offers to her readers, 
She emphasizes the point that all dieticians agree that too much 
meat is eaten by most people. 

Vegetable Cookery will delight the vegetarian and the man with 
a taste for vegetables ; anybody interested in the medicinal pro. 
perties of vegetables and herbs will find an entertaining selection 
of quotations from old herbals. Nasturtium and cresses “‘ quicken 
the torpent spirits and purge the Brains ” is taken from Joby 
Evelyn’s Acetaria. Again, a century later, John Wesley 
recommends the aged “ to take a decoction of Nettles . . , 
it will probably renew their strength for some years.” Mfrs, 
Lucas has indeed written a useful and enchanting book, 


Nootka Sound 


A Spanish Voyage to Vancouver in 1792. 
Jane. (Argonaut Press. 24s.) 

Ir might be enough to say of this book that it is worthy of 

the admirable series to which it belongs. Alike in external 

form and in internal content it is entirely delightful. Mr, | 

Jane’s introduction and translation are excellent, and the 

plans aid the understanding of the text. 

But the book has a special interest in that it marks a real 
addition to our knowledge of geographical discovery. The 
Spanish original was published by Navarrete in 1802, but 
copies of the work are few, and it is probably unknown even 
to scholars. The Argonaut Press and Mr. Jane have thus 
done a real service to history by making it accessible. 

The voyage was as disinterested as if Captain Cook had 
been in command : its object was the increase of knowledge, 
and its results were unselfishly placed at the disposal of the 
whole world. The author of the book, whoever he was, 
was a man of high intelligence, insatiably curious, and gifted 
with the power of vivid description. More fascinating chapters 
than those in which he describes the manners and customs 
of the natives he met are hardly to be found in the whole 
literature of discovery. 

One main object of the expedition was to settle the question 
of the North-West Passage. Long before this, Maldonado (had 
Swift heard of this name, and did he borrow it for the port 
of Balnibarbi?) claimed to have found an inlet north of | 
Florida, and to have sailed right through, coming out by the 
strait of Juan de Fuca. The viceroy of New Spain resolved 
to test the veracity of Maldonado. Two schooners, fifty 
fect long, with crews of seventeen each, were equipped and 
sent out from Acapulco in January, 1792: and they soon 
proved that Maldonado’s voyage was as fictitious as any of 
Gulliver's. But they proceeded farther, exploring the coast 
of Vaneouver and the island of Nootka. The narrative of 
their adventures should be read in full. 

It is well known that already a quarrel, which nearly led 
to war, as to the possession of Nootka, had arisen in 1790 
between England and Spain. It happened that precisely at | 
the moment when the ‘ Sutil’ and the ‘ Mexicana’ arrived 
in these regions, Vancouver himself was there, and shortly 
afterwards came the frigate ‘ Dacdalus’” bringing orders that 
Vancouver should take formal possession of all the territory 
which England claimed. It is pleasing to read of the friendly 
relations between these dauntless explorers. Englishman 
and Spaniard joined their forces, shared their stores of 
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information, forgot, or rather never thought of, their old | 
antagonisms, and, in fact, assisted each other in every way. 
There was, it is true, a difference of opinion as to the exact 
limits of their spheres of influence, but both ‘ agreed to leave 
things as they were and to render accounts to their respective 
Courts of the grounds on which they had reached this decision.” | 
Both recognized that science has no nationality, and that 
discoverers are trustees for the whele world. A comparison 


between this book and Vancouver’s own narrative of 1798, | 
made by a competent hand, would be a “ possession for | 


ever.” 
Let 

straightforward narrative skill make appeal, contrive to 

procure this book and read it, E. BE. Keviert. 


all to whom courage, simplicity, love of knowledge, and | 
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Fiction 
Bridal Pond. By Zona Gale. (Knopf. 
A Farewell to India. By Edward Thompson. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Miss GALE, in her collection of short stories, knows to a nicety 


how much‘need be stated in order to fix a character, to suggest 


an attitude, or describe the salient points of any situation ; 
' and she rigidly refuses to allow herself any latitude in the per- 


formance of these important functions. In this way she uses 
the restraints and limitations of her particular medium to 
secure effects of emphasis in narrative, and tautness in 
dialogue, in much the same way as a good sonnet employs 
the arbitrary restrictions of its formal pattern as an aid to the 
more succinct and concentrated expression of emotion. More 
particularly Miss Gale varies the nature and degree of her 
implications, her leavings to the imagination, in such a way 
as to contrive a corresponding loss or acceleration of speed 
at any given moment. This significant and skilful use of 
tempo enables the author to “ put over” stories whose 
intrinsic value is often small, and whose final dénouements 
generally include more than a touch of Wisconsin senti- 
mentality. Yet Miss Gale, with her specific interest in the 
less articulate members of the community, the gardeners, 
skivvies, chauffeurs and shopkeepers of life, is a realist in 
herown way. And it is pleasant to find, from the Press extracts 
quoted on the wrapper, that she has already been accepted as 
such. 

How is one to consider Mr. Thompson's curious mixture 
of novel, short story and political pamphlet ? Mr. Thompson, 
readers of These Men Thy Friends will not need to be told, 
is a writer with an individual outlook and an impressively 
unstandardized method of expression. He has his own 
idea of writing a novel, and follows his own rules. Often the 
result is obscure, often unconvincing, sometimes even 
grotesque. But these defects dwindle to insignificance 
under the compulsion of the author's — self-evident 
sincerity. Mr. Thompson spent his childhood — in 
India and returned there after the War as Principal of a 
Bengal College. He has seen India under widely different 
régimes, has watched her change, progress and finally arrive 
at the complicated and equivocal situation in which she finds 
herself to-day. He well knows too how far Great Britain, 
how far India herself is to be blamed for the more unsatis- 
factory aspects of that situation; and in this book at any 
rate he takes no sides. Rather he contents himself with 
marking, through the person of his hero, the substitution, 
on both sides, of too many unreal, factious protestations and 
grievances for the more vital and deep-seated disaffections 
which are at the real root of the problem. So rough and 
inadequate a survey of the matter of this book necessarily 
does scant justice to its theme, and ignores entirely the 
many passages of descriptive beauty which provide at once 
the background of the story and a living picture of its 
protagonist. One can only add the hope that Mr. Thompson’s 
book will be read, not only by those who appreciate good 
writing, but by all who genuinely interest themselves in the 
future of India. I. M. Parsons. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Rev. F. G. L. Lueas, 
Morestead Grange, Winchester, for the following :— 


Questions upon Familiar ‘Terms 


Explain the following :— 


. A grass-widow. 

. An idiot. 

. A Baron of Beef. 

. The Grand Climacteric, 
. Turnpike gate. 

A Hack (or Hackney). 
Cricket. 

. Knickerbockers. 

9. Costermonger. 
Paraphernalia, 

1. Dexterous. 
2. Sinister. 
3. Jerusalem 


xZSAao RP who 


] 
] 
l 
] Artichoke, 


Answers will be found on page 94, 


Some Books of the Week 


Or the two guide books of Czechoslovakia just issued, that 
by Mr. Clive Holland, Czechoslovakia (Herbert Jenkins, 5s.), 
is probably the more complete and careful, and also the 
more conventional. It includes a short history of the 
country and its commerce, and notices most of the ‘ objects 
of interest ” which the tourist may wish to see or the casual 
reader to look up. Less useful as a work of reference, Wander- 
ings in Czechoslovakia, by Gerald Druce (Williams and Norgate, 
7s. 6d.), is somewhat less dull, and seems to be inspired by a 
genuine interest in the country and people. This difference is 
particularly evident in the choice of photographs in the two 
books; those in the first are conventional and sometimes 
cloudy, while Mr. Druce’s are clear, and typical of the spirit and 
life of the country. Each book are provided with a map, 
though one is not enough, but Mr. Druce’s lacks, and badly 
needs, an index. 


“ee 


Bo * * * 

* Started at 8.45 after a very bad chotu hazri of rotten egg 
and our own cocoa” is a rather typical extract from 
Lt.-Col. Sir Reginald Rankin’s A Tour through the Himalayas 
(Lane, 12s. 6d.), which is a record of sport and travel in 
Central Kashmir in the year 1898. Much of the book is 
rather heavy in the hand and at times somewhat exigently 
commonplace, but there are some lively accounts of successful 
stalks after ibex, and once the author bagged a snow- 
leopard which measured eight feet ten and a half inches long 
and turned out to be a world’s record. There is plenty that 
is interesting in the book, but it would have been well to 
have pruned it of certain sententious reflections on things in 
general and of other details which were, no doubt, read with 
intense interest by the author’s family circle or friends, but 
which fall flat upon an alien public. 

* * % * 

Mr. Everard Wyrall adds one more to his already long tale 
of regimental histories in the shape of The 17th (S) Battalion 
Royal Fusiliers, 1914-19 (Methuen, 5s.). The 17th Fusiliers 
was an oddly compounded battalion, made up of men from 
West End banks and other offices, the Stock Exchange and 
the theatrical world, with a sprinkling of old South African 
Imperial Light Horsemen and a spice of Derbyshire miners 
to add a further flavour to the blend. As a battalion it no 
longer exists, but a strong Old Comrades’ Association will 
welcome this book as a record of memories and achievements 
faithfully chronicled. 

* * cS 1 

The late Mr. David Croal Thomson was known to a wide 
circle of friends here and abroad as a true lover of art. and it is 
pleasant to find in Barbizon House, 1930, published by his son 
and successor, Mr. Lockett Thomson, a good portrait 
and a kindly appreciation of him by Sir D. Y. Cameron, It 
was characteristic of Mr. Croal Thomson to publish an annual 
illustrated record of some of the fine pictures that had passed 
through his hands, and his successor has done well to continue 
this admirable practice. The volume describes and reproduces 
notable examples of Sir D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Brangwyn and 
Mr. Wilson Steer, O.M., among the living, and of Fantin-Latour, 
James Maris, Richard Wilson, Raeburn and Allan Ramsay. 
In many cases the new home of the picture is indicated, 
where it has been bought for a public collection. Those who are 
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interested in pictures for their own sake will find the record 
singularly attractive. 
* * * * 

Distinctly a joyous book is Mr. Jefferson Williamson’s 
The American Hotel (Knopf, 15s.) As the hotel business 
ranks ninth among America’s major industries, there is a 
clear call for a book which gives an anecdotal history of the 
evolution of the American hotel from the crude country 
tavern to the realization of its fullest glories which this year 
will see completed in the shape of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
and the Hotel Pierre in New York. With plumbing, 
accommodation and elevator statistics Mr. Williamson deals 
very completely, but it is the good stories he tells and the 
wealth of tickling detail in the book that are such joys. 
‘** Ours,” stated a Boston hotel-keeper in 1847, “is a 
temperance house, prayers orthodox, but if you and your 
Iady should not attend prayers it will not be noticed.” The 
attitude of landlords generally was, ‘“ Treat ‘em rough— 
especially Englishmen.” Englishmen, Mr. Williamson tells 
us, were “fussy travellers.” Sometimes they even ventured 
to ask for tea in their own rooms, and were told by the justly 
indignant landlord, ‘‘ We have no family tea-drinking here, 
and you must either eat with my wife and me or not at all 


in my house.” 
* * * * 


How The Lightning Conductor came to be written and 
what Edward VII said of it; how ina short time after landing 
in England from America Miss Alice Livingston (as she was 
then) was making over £1,000 a year in serial stories, running 
six of them at a time, at thirty shillings a thousand words ; 
how she and her husband entertained a Spanish brigand king 
to luncheon—together with myriad reminiscences of such 
eminent and distinguished persons as would fall to be met by 
a much-travelled, witty and charming American writing- 
woman—such are samples of the contents of Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson’s The Inky Way (Chapman and Hall, 18s.). All 
of it is readable, it carries you along ; you can stop anywhere 
and it does not much matter if you lose your place, for at 
whatever point you begin again you are cheerfully entertained. 

* * * %* 

Books on African local ornithology are not common, and 
Mr. C. F. Belcher’s The Birds of Nyassaland (Crosby Lockwood, 
j5s.) supplies a systematic, annotated list which wiil be 
useful to settlers in that country. But the book possesses 
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distinct interest for ornithologists in general, especially thoy 
concerned with the great problem of bird migration. Ty, 
author, for example, observes curlew and whimbrel a 
October 14th and records having heard a European cucko, 
calling on October 15th. Why was cuculus canorus makiny 
a noise at that unseasonable date? Is it possible that ¢, 
species has two breeding periods ? A cuckoo, like Habakky 
is capable de tout. But there is also a record of man 
willow-warblers moving south in Nyassaland on October 24), 
singing and continuing to sing for a fortnight later. For th 
swallow (hirundo rustica) Mr. Belcher notes the earliest dat 
of arrival as October 13th and the latest for departure q 
April 26th. This swallow does not nest south of the Equato, 
Nyassaland, like South Africa, is very rich in_ brilliantly 
coloured shrikes, and both countries share possession of tha 
melancholy, dull-coloured fowl, the hammerhead, abou 
which the Bantu have so many stories. Medicine made ont 
of a hammerhead will cause a man and his wife to quarrel fo 
a whole year. 

* 1% * % : 

Professor A. B. Keith, whose standard works on Imperial 7 
relations should be familiar to all political students, has sup © 
plied a long felt need by writing a Constitutional History of th © 
First British Empire (Clarendon Press, 21s.). That Empir 7 
was shattered by the secession of the American colonies jy 
1776-83, but, through nearly two centuries, it had_ been 
guided and regulated with no little wisdom, and its merits n 
less than its failings deserve to be studied. Professor Keith; 7 
exact account of the ‘‘ Old Colonial System” at its best in 7 
the first half of the eighteenth century is singularly clear, 7 
He does not fail to point out how the American colonie [ 
declined to co-operate, even for defence, and allowed the | 
mother country to bear the burden of protecting them. On) 
the other hand, he condemns North for failing in 1774 tof 
see that the old constitutional relations with America must le 
modified, and compares his mistake with that of the Coalition 
Government in its early dealings with the Sinn Feiners in} 
Southern Ireland. Professor Keith’s book will be indispensable 
to all students of our Empire history. 

* * * * 

Now that so many of us take a practical interest in the 
English roads, the Ordnance Survey's new coloured Map of 
AVI Century England (mounted, 6s., and paper, 5s.) should 
find many delighted readers. For it reconstructs, on a scale 
of sixteen miles to the inch, the country as it was in Charles J's 
Gay, with the roads marked from Ogilvy’s Survey of 1675, 
and with a separate map of London before the Fire. Local 
industries are indicated, and the battlefields of the Civil War 
are noted. The roads were, of course, very bad, and in the | 
north were few and far between. The Newcastle-Jedburgh 
road, recently brought into prominence by a murder, appar- 
ently did not exist in 1675, though a Roman road _ passed 
that way. In Essex the Roman road from Hertford to 
Colchester, now a busy highway, seems to have been out of use. 
Enfield Chase and Waltham Forest near London were two of 
the many great woods that still survived. Laneashire and 
South Wales were still sparsely peopled rural areas. Such are 
a few of the points that arrest attention in this admirable 
map, to which a useful introduction by Professor Trevelyan 
and others is prefixed. It is good to know that the series, 
which began with a map of Roman Britain, is to be continued 
with maps of Saxon England and Mediaeval Oxford. 

* * * * 

In Leo Tolstoy and His Works (Routledge, 6d.), Mr. Aylmet 
Maude has performed the difficult task of ‘* introducing” 
Tolstoy in a pamphlet of some seventy pages. Within 
such limits it is scarcely possible to do justice both to Tolstoy, 
the artist, and to Tolstoy, the teacher. Mr. Maude’s point 
of view is well known, and is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that he devotes three paragraphs to War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina and ten pages to a discussion of Tolstoy's 
teaching on Non-Resistance. But as those for whom this 
introduction is designed may be trusted to tackle the great 
novels for themselves, and will probably take the didactic 
works as read, we need not cavil at this distribution of space. 
The main facts of Tolstoy’s life are well and clearly set forth: 
and Mr. Maude is an enthusiast who knows how to inspire 
enthusiasm in his reader. But he should not claim Tolstoy 
as the founder of the psychological novel. Has he not 
read Adolphe or Le Rouge et le Noir ? 

* * bo * 

Sir Richard Temple’s painstaking research and his previous 
editing for the Hakluyt Society of the Bowrey Papers have 
enabled him in The Tragedy of the Worcester, 1704—5 (Benn. 
25s.), to illumine definitely and once for all another dark corner 
of history. As the sub-title further explains, the book sets 
forth * an episode in the long struggle between England and 
Seotland for Union as Great Britain, 1608-1707.” The story 
is attractive in its own grim way. It relates how the Scots 
took revenge for the seizure by the English East India Com- 
pany of the last ship of the ill-fated Darien Company by 
seizing in their turn an English Indiaman (unconnected, how- 
ever, with the East India Company) which had innocently 
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put into Leith. This was the ‘ Worcester.’ The Scots confis- 
cated and sold her valuable cargo, and on a trumped-up and 
flimsy charge of murder and piracy on the high seas—a charge 
wherein neither the ship pirated nor the persons murdered 
were specified at the Scottish Admiralty Trial—they sentenced 
the English captain and his principal officers to death by 
hanging on the sands of Leith. The sentence on “ those 
English murderers ” was carried out in the presence of eighty- 
thousand furious Scots so thick packed ** that one might have 
walked on their heads from Edinburgh to Leith Sands.” 
Captain Green, whose innocence is now completely established 
by Sir Richard Temple, was the name of the hapless victim, 
and for years golf-caddies on Leith Links would direct their 
** gentlemen ” to “ play on Captain Green’s wuddie (gibbet).” 
The story—one fierce national roar for loot and blood—is no 
credit to Scotland ; it was the culmination of Scots revenge 
upon the hated English, who, as the majority of Scots believed, 
had maliciously and deliberately ruined the darling Scottish 
project of the Darien Company. The whole episode was 
within an ace of postponing indefinitely the Union of 1707, 
so blackly embittered was Scotland’s wrath against her auld 
enemy. Apart from the main historical theme, the book is a 
mine of lore on ship-husbandry, on piracy in Kastern waters, 
on Indian trade as conducted by the regular Company and by 
interloping ships, and abounds, too, in personal touches of 
human passion, chicanery, pathos, and satanic trickery and 
greed. 
* * % % 

If Catherine de Medici had decided, like Elizabeth, in the 
critical years 1560-62 to adopt a religious policy independent 
of Rome, the whole course of French, and, indeed, of European 
history, would have been different. Therefore, the extremely 
able and detailed study of these years in The Cardinal of 
Lorraine and the Council of Trent, by a Roman Catholic writer, 
Mr. Outram Evennett (Cambridge University Press, 25s.), 
well deserves attention. It gives for the first time in English 
a full account of the French controversy with Pope Pius IV, 
and supplements Mr. Bayne’s well-known book on Elizabeth’s 
dealings with the Papacy at this period. The Cardinal, though 
the brother of the Duc de Guise, went far in his endeavour to 
attain a concordat with the Huguenots and to set up a 
Gallican Council for Church reform. The States General of 
1560 seemed ready to support such a policy. The author, in 
his elaborate account of the Colloquy of Poissy (1561) between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians, blames Beza 
and his fellow-ministers for what he regards as their in- 
tolerant and tactless attitude, but he suggests that a com- 
promise was not impossible. In the end, however, the Gailican 
movement failed. Rome maintained its hold over the faithful 
in France as in Spain and Italy. The French religious wars 
followed and made the schism permanent. Yet it is interesting 
to be reminded that all these developments were not, humanly 
speaking, inevitable. 

* * * 

When the Turkish and Egyptian fleets were sunk by the 
Allied squadrons, at Navarino, in October, 1827, after Can- 
ning’s death but as the outcome of Canning’s policy, the 
cause of Greek freedom was substantially advanced. But, 
as Mr. Crawley shows in his excellent monograph on The 
Question of Greek Independence (Cambridge University Press, 
16s.), the settlement of 1830-82 was directiy due to the defeat 
of Turkey by Russia in 1829, and might have been long 
deferred or less satisfactory but for that campaign. Mr. 
Crawley is especially concerned with our diplomacy after 
Canning’s death—an inglorious episode that the text-books 
usualiy slur over. He describes Wellington’s reluctance to 
spend « shilling on the Greek cause, for which the Duke had 
no sympathy, because he thought that a free Greece would be 
a mere satellite of the Tsar. In the end the Duke suddenly 
veered round and agreed with France and Russia that Southern 
Greece must be independent. But the controversy revived and 
strengthened a distrust of Russian policy, which ultimately 
led to the Crimean War. Mr. Crawley has not only elucidated 
this obscure incident but also gives a vivid picture of the 
turbulent Greek revolutionaries and of the unlucky Capodis- 
trias, their first President, who was assassinated by his political 
enemies in 1831. 

* * * * 

The Bank, so familiar to Londoners, is now being rebuilt. 
Its details are well recorded in the fascinating quarto of 
photographs and plans, with a short historical sketch, prepared 
by Mr. H. Rooksby Steele and Mr. F. R. Yerbury, and entitled 
The Old Bank of England, London (Benn, 42s.). Sampson 
erected the first Bank building in 1782-34 in Threadneedle 
Street. Robert Taylor, the architect of Stone Buildings, 
Lincoin’s Inn, added much to the Bank by 1788, when Soane 
began his long and glorious reign. C. R. Cockerell succeeded 
Soane in 1838, and finished the Bank as we have known it. 
The great island site had been acquired piecemeal through 
the century. The photographs remind us of the wealth of 
charming detail in Soane’s work, now almost all demolished, 
so that a loftier and larger structure may emerge. The authors 
say that Soane’s commission averaged barely £1,000 a year 


<< 


through his forty-five years of office. Masterpieces were Cheap 
in his day. 


* * * * 


We must briefly but warmly commend Dr. J. R. Tanner, 
Constitutional Documents of the Reign of James I (Cambri 
University Press, 16s.), which continues his _ well-know 
collection of Tudor documents. The selection is judicious 
the extracts are substantial, and the commentary is precig. 
and accurate. History becomes much more real when it jy 
studied in the original sources, but it may be said that not alj 
** source books” are as attractive and trustworthy as D; 
Tanner’s. His sections on the religious controversy—not 
forgetting James’s ‘“*No Bishop no King ’’—and on thy 
financial troubles of the Crown are particularly interesting, 

% * * * 


The oldest regiment in the British Army assuredly needs no 
artificial stimulus to the maintenance of its esprit de corps, 
but we may regard Major Goold Walker's The Honourabl 
Artillery Company in the Great War (Seeley, Service, 12s. 6d) 
as one more stone to the cairn which commemorates the deeds 
of this famous regiment. In reasonable detail, considering the 
extent and diffusion of the Company’s activities, its achieve. 
ments in the War are clearly and quietly recorded, and though 
in the future the additional recording of individual experience 
may bring that record nearer completeness, the present volume 
will, as a compendium, be found entirely adequate. The fore. 


word by the Earl of Denbigh contains a highly characteristic [ 


utterance of Lord Kitchener. 
* * * * 


Mr. EK. G. Boulenger, author of Animals in the Wild and in 
Captivity (Ward, Lock, 7s. 6d.), has held office in the Zoo for 
nearly twenty years and is therefore in a position to chat 
very pleasantly and with authority about various odds and 
ends of Zoo life. The book also contains short papers, written 


in a popular style, about such varied subjects as wild life in 7 


London, the moult in birds and beasts, the speed limit of 
wild creatures, and the balance of nature. One grants the 
interest of many of the author's observations, but one would 
welcome here and there a little more preciseness. To tell us 
that lapwings “ liberated in Cumberland in May, 1926, were 
shot in Canada” affords no evidence of the bird’s speed of 
flight ; while the popular tale of the ostrich hiding its head 
in the sand (which Mr. Boulenger utterly derides) has some 
support in fact, as anyone who has seen an incubating bird 
with its head flat to the ground will acknowledge. Might we 
hear the ordinary name of the London bird called “ the 
wiilow-harbourer ” (p. 100)? Ardraak (p. 221) for Aardvark 
(7.e., earthpig) is rather an ugly mistake, as is ‘* diverse” 
(for divers) ** matronly hens” (p. 41), and * inured into an 
indiscretion ” (p. 76) seems odd English. 





Answets to Questions upon Familiar ‘Terms 


1. A wife whose husband is temporarily absent. Possibly 
“a widow de grdce,” by courtesy ; or possibly, as resembling a 
horse temporarily ‘“‘iurned out to grass.” -2. Greek, idiotes, 
(a) A person not engaged in any public office ; (6) one intellectually 
incapable of useful public service ; (c) one mentally deficient.——3, 
A joint consisting of two sirloins left uncut at the backbone.— 
4. At the age of 63. Tho ages 7, 9, and their multiples were 
supposed to be critical periods in human life—63 (7x9) especially 
80. 5. The old Toll-gate consisted of a strong wooden frame, 
fitted with spikes or pikes, and turning on a stout post.——6, 
A horse let out for hire (cf. hackney-coach, a vehicle for public 











hire.) 7. From Ang.-Sax.: Cric, a thick stake or club—the 
origin of the bat.——s. (a) Tho wide-breeched Dutchmen who 


originally settled in New York (cf. Washington Irving’s History of 
New York); (b) the present day baggy breeches. 9. (a) A 
hawker of costards (apples); (6) any street hawker.——10. Greek, 
para, pherné, pherein: (a) The personal property which a bride 
brought with her over and above her dowry ; (6) trappings, accessories, 
odds and ends generally ——11. (a) Right-handed ; (6) skilful —— 
12. (a) Left-handed ; (6) inauspicious ; (c) evil——13. Corruption 
of Girasole (Italian), because the vegetable resembles the Sunflower. 











The Competition 





Surrosinc your bookshelf came to life and you 
were able to invite six characters from English 
fiction to dine with you, which six would make the 
most interesting party and with what topic of interest 
to them all would you open the conversation ? 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the 
most interesting suggestion. The Competition will 
close on Friday, January 380th, 
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BRIDGING THE GULF 
A study of the Background of the Indian Situa- 
tion with some suggestions by An Indian, 
with a Foreword by Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 
K.C.1.E., K.C.V.0. Crown 4to. 200 pp. 7s. 6d. 


An important publication on the baffling Indian prob- 


lem. Contains practical suggestions for reducing un- 
employment in England and at the same time for 
improving the condition of Indian masses. It also 


presents the picture of a background which it is essential 
for framers of the future Indian Constitution to keep in 
view. 


THE PROSPERITY OF AUSTRALIA : 
An Economie Analysis 
By F. C. BENHAM, Ph.D., Sir Ernest Cassell 


Lecturer in Commerce in the University of 
London. Demy 8vo. 300 pp. Four Graphs 
and many Statistical Tables. Second and Revised 
Edition. 12s. 6d. 


This book discusses and criticises the economic develop- 
ment of Australia during the present century. Special 
attention is given to Protection, the Regulation of Wages 
and Loan Policy. The first edition showed why Austra- 
lian prosperity was based, in part, on insecure founda- 
tions. In this edition, the numerous statistical tables and 
the graphs have been brought up to date. 


ECONOMIC FRAGMENTS 


By D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A. 
320 pp. 12s. 6d. 

This volume consists of essays, addresses and reviews of 
books of special interest or importance. The items wero 
written at various times between 1913 and 1930, and deal 
with matters of economic and social concern. While a few 
of them were written primarily for students of economics, 
it is hoped that the bulk of the book will be intelligible 
and interesting to the general reader as well. 
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FIRST EDITION CLUB, have just published 
the first number of 


THE 
BOOK-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


| 

| a new journal for all who concern themselves 
| with the collection, preservation, production 
and study of books. 


| With contributions from 

EDMUND BLUNDEN HAMISH MILES } 
HOLBROOK JACKSON SHANE LESLIE 

A. J. A. SYMONS and others 


H 3s. net | 


Subscription per annum 1as. 6d. net, post free 
| Limited Edition de Luxe, 15s. net per issue 


of all booksellers 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Economy and Spending 


Tue ordinary citizen may be excused if he should be 
in some bewilderment, by reason of the varying accounts 
which are given to him from time to time, with regard 
to the present economic position of the country. More- 
over, his bewilderment must be the greater by reason 
of the fact that the description of the situation and 
the advice which is offered, though often of a 
totally different character, usually emanates from men of 
established reputation as economists or politicians. 

There are certain facts in the situation which, of 
course, are perfectly plain to the plain man. He sees 
the mounting figures of the unemployed, he knows 
of the fall in most of his securities other than those of 
an absolutely gilt-edged character, and he knows some- 
thing, too, of the weight of taxation plus the high cost 
of living which, to express the matter mildly, means 
that his margin of saving has become an exceedingly 
narrow one, even if it has not altogether disappeared. 
Moreover, at a moment when unemployment is increasing 
and distress is said to abound in the industrial districts, 
and when, moreover, millions of money are being expended 
on the dole, he Jearns almost daily of industrial disputes 
and threatened strikes, either because of a few hours 
of extra work being required to make an industry pay 
or of some slight alteration in the wage scale. All 
these things. I say, are fairly evident to the man in the 
strect. It is, however, when it comes to the matter 
of the causes of these conditions, and the remedies to 
be applied, that he becomes bewildered by the varying 
character of the diagnosis and the remedies prescribed 
by the economic and political doctors, 

Wuen Experts Dirrer. 

From some authorities he learns that one of the main 
causes of the depression is to be found in the great 
increase in unproductive national expenditure. From 
another direction he is told that the whole cause of 
the trouble is an unwise monetary and curreney policy. 
From another quarter he is told that the seat of the 
trouble is to be found in unreasonable exactions by 
Labour Unions, while others inform him that the trouble 
is with the bad and inefficient organization of industry 
by leading capitalists. From some authorities comes 
the admonition to be thrifty and a banquet is held to 
inaugurate the success of the Thrift Movement through 
the sale of National Savings Certificates. Another 
day. however, the public is told that its duty is to spend 
as much as possible and to hasten to the stores and 
checr up the storekeepers with the sight of an increased 
number of buyers. Moreover, there are some who would 
even assert that the whole trouble is caused by a noxious 
microbe called * pessimism” and that there would be 
nothing the matter if this poisonous microbe were only 
ejected from the system. 

An Unxrortunate Dracnosis. 

And by way of a kind of climax to this conflict of 
views the public on Tuesday morning was informed 
on the one hand that a great mass meeting was to be 
held on the 27th of this month at the Great Hall of 
Cannon Street Hotel to inaugurate a campaign of economy 
in the national expenditure, while on the other hand 
some newspapers gave great prominence to Mr. J. M. 
Keynes’ broadcast address on the previous evening 
in which the houscholder was adjured to hasten to 
the stores and spend more freely. If by this spending 
Mr. Keynes meant that those whose incomes have not 
yet suffered from the general depression should spend 
normally, most people will agree with him, but I have 
vet to be convinced that Great Britain is a nation of 
hoarders, and I certainly consider it as rather unfortu- 
nate that this general counsel of spending should have 
coincided with the inauguration of a much needed cam- 
paign for economy in the national expenditure, especially 
as Mr. Keynes’ address seems to have left the impression 
on his hearers that the country was never wealthier 
than now and that all that is required is that unused 
funds should be spent by the consumer. 


Tue Case or AMERICA. j 

Parenthetically, and before trying to come to a co. 
clusion with regard to a fair interpretation of the probley & 
so variously represented to the general public, it migh 
be useful to note that in the United States where |, 
Keynes’ exhortation to spend freely was carried oy 
to the utmost there is now distress almost equal to oy 
own. In America it will be remembered they did no 
even allow ,purchasing power to be cramped in any way 
by lack of ready money, and through the instalmey © 
system the purchaser was able to mortgage his futur § 
income. Nevertheless, the slump came and it will bea ™ 
long time before America gets into its industrial stride 7 
again, and this in a country far less dependent upon its 
export trade than Great Britain. 

Lac iN Reta Prices, 

The other point which I faney occurred to a good 
many who were requested to accelerate their expenditur © 
at the shops was that we are still without an adequate 
explanation of the great lag between the fall in wholesak 
prices and retail prices, which for the man in the street 
governs the cost of living. House rent, meat, clothes 
and many other of the necessaries of life still stand ata 
high level when compared with the pre-War_ period, 7 
Australia is passing through a severe financial crisis 
owing to the slump in the price of wool, but the ordinary 
individual scarcely finds that the fall in the price of his | 
overcoat bears a proportion to the decline in the? 
commodity from which it is made. 


C) AR OD 


A PARALLEL. 
During the past week there has been an almost panicky | 
fall in all the securities of Australia. That country is | 
passing through a crisis which, while it has been preci- | 
pitated by the great fall in the prices of her chief export: | 
able commodities, has its origin in many years of excessive } 
borrowing, both at home and abroad, of wasteful Govern. 
ment expenditure and of a Labour policy which has, 
chiefly in the form of wages, so raised the costs of pro- | 
duction in Australia as to create an absolute impasse. 
The sound men in Australia know very well that there 
is only one road to recovery, namely, that of instant | 
drastic economy in the national expenditure and of 
reducing wages and other costs of production. The 
Labour Caucus, however, evidently does not mean 
to follow out this rigid programme, but is endeavouring 
partially to meet the situation by inflation. It is appre- [ 
hensive lest the policy should be pursued which has | 
been responsible for the fall in Australian securities to 
a level which is occasioning acute anxiety on the part of 
trustees and other holders. 





re 


Tut Economy Campaticn, 

Except that most of our loan obligations are internal, 
there is a close parallel between the situation in Australia 
and present conditions in this country. There has 
been the same extravagance in the national expenditure, 
the same raising of costs of production through the sub- © 
mission of economic laws to political expediency in | 
the interests of the labour section of the community. | 
Confidence in industry is lacking largely because of the 
dominations of labour in some directions, and ineflicieney | 
on the part of controllers of industries in other directions. 
Apart from the War years, the trade returns for 1930 > 
were the worst ever recorded. The figures of unem- 
ployment are unprecedented, the national finances show 
every prospect of a deficit, and yet in Mr. Keynes’ address 
I find no reference to these patent features in the situation, 
but merely a suggestion that there is boundless wealth 
available, that more money should be expended by the 
consumer. We shall never get over our difficulties in | 
this easy and lighthearted fashion, and it may be hoped 
that at the Economy Meeting in the City on the 27th 
there will be such a gathering present as to convince 
the Government that the country is determined that 


wasteful expenditure shall not go on and that confidence © 


shall be restored by the only way in which it can be 
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restored, namely, by such conduct of the national finances 
and of the national affairs generally, as shall justify 
expectations of a return to sound conditions. 

Artuucr W. Kipnpy. 


Financial Notes 


Rise IN Brazis. 
TRREGULAR movements have characterized the stock markets 
during the past week, but on the whole the tone has not 
been unfavourable. High-class investment stocks have been 
quietly maintained, while in the more speculative sections 
the feature has been the very sharp recovery in Brazilian 
stocks. This has been due to the announcement that Sir 
Otto Niemeyer, of the Bank of England, has, with the 
consent of the Bank of England, been invited by the 
Brazilian Government to proceed to Brazil and advise upon 
an agreed plan covering certain important fiscal reforms in 
Brazil, these reforms including the reconstruction of the 
Bank of Brazil as an orthodox Central Bank on independent 
lines and the stabilization of the Brazilian exchange. It 
is, of course, far too early to form any adequate opinion as 
to the success likely to attend Sir Otto Niemeyer’s mission, 
but we know that Brazil has secured one of the most com- 
petent financial experts in Sir Otto Niemeyer, while the step 
taken by the provisional Government of Brazil must certainly 
be regarded as indicating a real desire that there should be an 
enquiry from a competent quarter into the position. 

* * * * 

BANKING RESULTS. 

Apart from Brazilian securities, there has been some 
improvement during the iast few days in bank shares. 
These had been depressed by the reduction in the dividend 
on Lloyds Bank shares, but they have since rallied owing to 
the fact that the other five members of the Big Six have 
retained their dividends, though in all cases there was, as 
had been expected, a very considerable reduction in profits, 
the decline in the aggregate of the six banks being a little 
under £2,000,000. On the whole there has not been a great 
disposition in the City to over-criticize the policy of Lloyds 
Bank in reducing the dividend, though in some quarters it 
has been thought to be a case, perhaps, of ultra-caution. 
Still, there is no gainsaying the fact that the present outlook 
is a peculiarly difficult and uncertain’ one. 

* * * * 
Barciays’ BALANCE-SHEET. 

Of the Big Six banking institutions only two have, up to 
the time of writing, issued their balance-sheets, namely, 
Barclays and the Midland. In the case of Barclays Bank, 
where the dividend is maintained at the same rate as last 
year, the balance-sheet shows an increase in the deposits of 
nearly £12,000,000. On the other hand, acceptances, which 
two years ago made a big jump to nearly £25,000,000, have 
fallen more than £9,000,000 during the past year. ‘There 
is a rise of £3,000,000 in the investments and, indeed, the 
upward movement in the holding of securities is a very 
general feature in the bank statements. Advances show a 
decline for the year of a little under £5,000,000, but under 
the head of bills discounted there is an increase of nearly 
£14,000,000, 

* * * * 
THe Mip.anp STATEMENT. 

The balance-sheet of the Midland Bank shows the very 
substantial increase of about £19,000,000 in the deposits, a 
movement which compares with a shrinkage in the previous 
year of about £15,000,000. In this case, too, there was a 
contraction in the advances of nearly £7,000,000, but that 
movement was more than offset by an increase of about 
£25,000,000 in the bills discounted. During the year there 
was a fresh issue of shares at a premium, and both the capital 








Over 
1,350 
Offices 


Agents 
Everywhere 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - 2 -  £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1930) £276,728,600 





HEAD OFFICE : 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, 


both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 


GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 














MAJOR C. 


Transferable FRUIT CACE 
Protects two crops in one season. 


ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE 
PROTECTOR 


NEW GARDEN 
INVENTIONS 


Prcof against all frosts, birds, 
— cold) winds, wasps. 
zeirty push TREE PROTECTOR 
For trees up to 8ft. in height. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS 
- SURROUND 
aStands vy as if in ce 
pulied up with one han: 
EVERY KIND OF NETTING, 
Apply for Illustrated Booklet 
e giving prices and his 
a4 feeiLGdienae. System of FRUIT CULTURE. 


WALKER, DEPT. W., BRECON, SOUTH WALES, 























and the reserve increased during the year by a little over 
£800,000. 


with £511,496,000 a year ago. 
* * * * 
Frencu Gop DEMANDS. 

The outflow of gold to France has continued during the 
past week, and although there is much talk of schemes caleu- 
lated to check the constant absorption of the metal by the 
Bank of France, nothing very definite has yet been formulated. 
At the moment of writing comes the report that the Bank 
of France is prepared to accept gold in the standard form 
at which it is always sold by the Bank of England, and 
while this change in policy will render it possible for France 
to take larger amounts on one day, it is thought that the 


greater ease in obtaining the metal may conceivably restrain | 
That is a point which is likely to be | 


the appetite for it. . 
demonstrated one way or the other in the near future. 
A. W. K. 


The bank again presents a consolidated statement | 
covering the various affiliated institutions, and this state- | 
ment shows a combined total of £521,198,000 as compared | 





Which would be the more 
acceptable to your 
Dependents 


£1,300 or £1,000? 
The Scottish Provident Institution 








provides HM 
at early and middle ages a Whole Life Assurance for about 
£1,300 
with the velu to share in the surplus, under its 
Distinctive the same premium as is charged 
elsewhere for 
£1,000 
Full particulars will be sent on application— 
London (City) Office 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Funds £22,000,000 
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£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ee cee 
£41. » 45 


payment of 


9 99 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 


No commission. 


en, 


“Clem 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITE», 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Isgyeq, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,099 
(together £8,850,000); Reserve 5 iability of Proprietors, £8 +000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCRs 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITs 
nil received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained oy 
application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. | 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “* TOINO 
SILKY FIBRE ” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

NOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 














QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eventncs at 8.15, 
BARRY JACKSON presents :— 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
3y Reupoitr Besier. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 


The ricuMonn LEG REST 


Ensures really restful relaxa- i PRARE 
tion, is more restful than bed Terst Piola 














» and is scientifically perfect. suppert— 
Folds away like a campstool. under knee, 
Adaptable to any chair and under heel bos 
length of leg. ; 


and at hall Post 
.K 


cf foot. ; 
Feans Ltd. (Dept. S.), 71, High Holborn, W.C.1 


From Wealing Stores or dircct 
from Manufacturers: 








LIBERTY’S YEARLY SALE 
CRETONNES 
Usual Price 2/6, Sale Price 1/3 a yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital me a uae ae ee. = £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors ‘under the Charter we = £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


74% for 26 ; 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 


CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL|A 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victoria Park, bE. 2, 


sTILL NEEDS £12,000 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


and 10% for 52. Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Pucsday of each week. 


as asassaseas —=t 


APPOINTMENTS, Be, VACANT AND 
WAN 


“ 





—* KD OF EDUCATION; 
The Board invite applications for appointment to a 


post of H.M. INSPECTOR (Man). The selected 


URGENT STRUCTU | Mp TEMENTS candidate will be required to assist in the educational 
Holloway, N.7. FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. To 





£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 
£20,000 of the Board. Applicants should hold a University 


reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds, 


inspection of Special Schools, partictilarly those for the 
blind and deaf, administered by the Medical Branch 


Degree and have had a varied experience in the practice 
of education. Special consideration will be given to 
candidates who, in addition to other qualitications, 
have taken psychology as one of the main subjects in 








Magda A KF DISEASE 7 a a 

v7) by subscribing to the ie ING 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 

(Founded 1746) No greater need in 

and give the patients an opportunity to become COMPLETLON to enable 
young women worthy of our race. in July. 

Please gend a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. you as overwhelming ! ’°— 





IMPERIAL 


GEORGE 
FoR LONDON-IN-ESSEX, 


OPENING BY THE KING 


“ av she) Le » sD it n re 
Hiantiag seem the ee ee of £25 to a maximum of £900, together with the usual 


Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, S.E. 1, 


their Degree course, or have had a special training in 
. \ ysychological and educational research. Full particulars 
HOSPITAL ie any such training should be given in the application, 
Preference will be given to applicants not over 35 
hospital world than | years of age. 
The appointment will carry the normal Civil Service 
conditions as to pension, holidays, &c. 
The salary will be £500 rising by annual increments 


Civil Service bonus. The bonus on the minimum 
salary is at present £159 9s. 

Applications should be submitted on the prescribed 
form, copies of which may be obtained from the Director 








CANCER on FUND 
(eis tho dicotin ol tio Doral Gale of Hiesides| casters ares 





animal kingdom, 


HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 


of Establishments, VLoard of Education, Whitchall, 


HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread | 5.W. 1. 
butter or jamis given to hundreds of little hungry 


Applications must reach a? Board not later than 
93 


Remember the little ones these | Saturday, January 5ist, 
The scope ¢ of the ark e embro aces dets tiled inve: te of a ont: part Sor one breaktast, ¢ 
Cancer as it occursin the human race and in the vertebrate fatgs rie you? Rev. FW. CHUDLRBIGH. Rast Bnd Sesion. 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the | tepacy Ce ntral Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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How many may I enter- or EDUCATION. 


The Board are prepared to ‘consider applications for 
appointment next Autumn to the post of STAFF IN- 
SPECTOR (MAN) of Modera Languages for work in 





from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 








Secondary Schools. Applicants, who should preferably 
be not more than 45 years of age, will be expected to 





PERSONAL possess high qualifications in French and Germ: in, together 

ry ry YM) with suitable teaching experience. 
I H I CANC Ki Ae HOSI 1 I AL The substantive salary attached to the post is £900— 
™ > ae ae TYINHIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and | £25—£1,000, with a bonus addition in respect of the 
YULH: - Joab. “LONDON, — | especially the children, suffer meni Clothing, increased cost of living. At the present rate of bonus 


TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH, 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 


Fr. W. CHUDL 





boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rey. | the total initial salary would be £1,087, rising to a 
RiGH, East End Mission, 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


Stepney Central | maximum of £1,190, 
Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 





An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 


new Radiological Block and other ex- 7 World’s worst disease is Pyorrhoea. Ti you have | form 


tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium, 





and must reach the Board not later than midday on 
Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
, together with turther particulars as to the con- 


it or fear it, write to the Secretary, Pyorriosor | ditions of employment, can be obtained on application 
(Dept. 4), 165/7 Waterloo Road, 8.E. 
advice as to prevention and cure, 





1, for full free | in writing to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont. 


OARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Board propose to appoint shortly a number of 
HM. INSPECTORS (MEN) to fill vacancies arising in 
their Inspectorate next Autumn. ‘These may include 
four vacancies for Inspectors of Elementary Schools, 
two for Inspectors of Secondary Schools (for which prefer- 
ence will be given to candidates possessing special 


qualifications in either Classic3, Modern Languages, 
History or Geography), and three for Inspectors of 


echnical and Evening Schools (for one of which special 
knowledge of Biology and Practical Agriculture will 
be necessary, and for the others special qualifications 
in either Chemistry or Mining). ‘ 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, and 
must reach the Board not later than midday on Wed- 
nesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
form, together with particulars as to salary and con- 
ditions of employment, can be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as Inspectors under the Board need not 
renew their applications, 





‘or OF EDUCATION, 

The Board propose to appoint shortly FOUR H.M. 
INSPECTORS (WOMEN) to fill vacancies arising in their 
Inspectorate next Autumn. For two of these posts 
candidates will be required to have special knowledge of 
Domestic Subjects. The remaining two vacancies are 
for work in connection with Elementary and Secondary 
Schools respectively. For the first of these preference 
may be given to candidates having a special knowledge 
of Biology and interest in rural life, and for the second 
to candidates with special qualifications in Science. 
In all cases suitable teaching experience will be looked for. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
and must reach the Board not later than midday on 
Wednesday, February 4th, 1931. Copies of the prescribed 
form, together with particulars as to salary and conditions 
of employment, can be obtained on application in 
writing to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. 1. 

Persons who have already submitted applications for 
appointment as Inspectors under the Board need not 
renew their applications, 





TARN money at home writing Showeards for us ; 


vi} good pay.—GRANT, B, 204, St. Albans. 





ADIES required to produced Artistic Articles at home 
dior established British firm. Refined employment. 

letters only SeEcyY., Fireside Industries, 69, Newman 
Street, London, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
Pi LEGE, Chelsea, London, $.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term, Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 








YAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, oftice routine, foreign languages, 
«ec, Apply for Prospectus to the Sccretary, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1, 





( i UARANTEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 


Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
With prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MuN¥ForD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road. London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings. 





MVNRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for virls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
orto begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, Ace, Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.— Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





4 EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 

Head-Master: P. Botton, M.A., formerly Head 
of the Physies and Engineering Dept. of Oundle Schoot 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con 
ference, Boarders only ages 8-19. Separate Pre- 
peratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June, Exhibitions 
£50 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book, 











BLUE STAR 
CRUISES 


Ship 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


WITH PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE 


V 
JAN, 24th — 


Visiti_g Las Palmas, Porto Rico, Barba~os, 


By Britain’s Wonder 


WEST INDIES 


Trinidad, Port of Spain, Panama Canal, 
Jamaica, Hciti, Santiago de Cuba, Havana, 
Nassau, Bermuda, Madeira, 


Vv 
EASTER IN THE 
HOLY LAND AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 


March $0th. Calling at Tangier, Palma 
(Mallorca), Malta, Derna (Cyrenaica) Port 
Said (for Cairo), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), 
Larnaka (Cyprus) Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, 
Sousse (for Kairouan), Algiers. 


VW 
APRIL 23rd. TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
To Tangier, Naples (for Vesuvius and 
Pompeii), Rhodes, Istambul, Phaleron Bay 
(for Athens), Tripoli, Malta, Algiers. 


For full pariiculars apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1 (Gerrard 5671), 
Liverpool: 10,Water Street and Principal Tourist Agencies, 











EL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
Ss FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. | Chairman 
(,. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


| ee 


LEG 
SCHOOL, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


M.S. ‘WORCI ER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G, C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nauti- 
cal College (Dept. R. S.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


* DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOO) 
is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 

CHELTINE AN42MIC FOOD 
is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 























These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not procurable locally, the 
makers will send testimonials, booklct, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Chelienham Spa, 
Makers also of ‘ Cheltova” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers, 





| OSSALL SCHOOL.—-Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

) for Boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 
next, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination begiwning March 3rd, 1931. Boys 
examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply, The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 





" ETTES COLLEGE, 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELECT Candidates for Examination for 
the Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the College 
in September. The Number of Vacancies will probably 
be about Eight. The boys elected will receive Board 
and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be 
Children of parents who are from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives unable to give suitable education 
to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and 
under Fourteen years of age complete upon 15th July 
next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to 
Mr. R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of 
Application, ete. 

EDINBURGH, 2nd January 1931, 





An Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) will take place in March next. Leighton 
Park is a Public School in which physical training on the 
Danish System, Scouting and organized Icisure pursuits 
take the place of O.T.C. activities. Fees, 150 to 180 
guineas per annum. For particulars, apply to the Head- 
Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon, 








CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


SYCHOLOGY, 





YHILD F 
) - -_—_—_— 
Training Course in modern Dynamic Psychology and 

Remedial work with ditlicult and neurotic children 5 

social-psychiatric work: and administration. 

For full particulars 12 months course, write SECRE- 

TARY, Children’s Clinic, 85 Clarendon Road, W.1. 








CO-EDUCATION 


( AK TREE SCHOOL (Ltp.). DORKING SURREY, 
Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 

Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 

Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
I HEATH. SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 
opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, largo 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.— Principals : Miss Moberly and Miss 
Rosemary Young, M.A. (Oxon.). : 








YIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 1930-31. Ready. 
A Public and Prep. Schools, careers, &c., official. 
&s. 3d., post free, Booksellers, or Deane, 31 Muscum 
Street, W.C. 1. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs, 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. ‘ele.: ‘* Watford 616.” 





AILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
M THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 
A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
G Ss. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance schelarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Kev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





AA ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. ENTRANCE 
y SCHOLARSHIPS.—-An_ Examination will be 
held in February, 1931, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded :—1. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
16, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. wo Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships 
valne £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 16. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head- Mistress. 








— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEN, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretin Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


he LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 


r 








raQyHE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
i LANE END, BUCKS.—Sound education on modern 
lines. Individual gifts studied. Self-expression and 
initiative developed. Happy home life. School orchestra, 
The house stands in 61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level, 














Prospectus from Mrs, C. H, NICHOLLS, Principal, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


continued 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
U An open Scholarship of £40 per annum is offered 
for competition to girls over 12 and under 14 on July 31st, 
1931. Last date of entry, March 28th. Examination 
May 5th to 7th.—Apply to the Head-Mistress. 








FREE ADVICE 
ON 
TRAVEL MATTERS 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Vi OCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
Der lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, 
Pulpit, Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Bre: — 
Con idence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.¢ 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
Aris E ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
1K 





CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 

NTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, c., is 

given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, TH RING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS 





soe BOYS AND GIRLS. 

UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. y J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADYICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, ww‘! oR Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


SS HOOLS 











London, E.C, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
BETTER TYPEWRITING and duplicating service is 


offered ory at minimum cost by Miss Sergi 


4 t,6 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


Tem. Bar, 2269. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typed Is. per 1,000 words, including 
carbon copy. Accuracy guaranteed, Duplicating. 
—MONA Stvart, 14 Frewin Road, London, $.W. 18. 





Repcvtonge ient. accurate and che: ap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss GROUSE, 235 ¢ ‘hurch 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1! 542. 


i EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable: booklet free —REGENT IN- 
STITU TE (Dept. 85), Reger nt House, Palace Gi ate, W.8. 





ITERARY Typowniting care fully & promptlyexecuted 
Bd MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 


| sae age MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required, Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 








FF\RANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work from 
_ MSS. or Type.—Strand Typewriting and Secretarial 
Service, 203 Strand, London, W.( 








PUBLICATIONS 


is RY MONTH over 25,000 people read THE 
EAST END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 

a pictures of East End life. Send your name and 
address and { will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End apesion, Stepney 





The Travel Bureau of the Spectator is 
conducted solely for your benefit. If, 
therefore, you propose taking a sea-cruise 
this winter, or any other form of holiday, 
k& vour difficulties be solved in advance 
by the Travel Manager. You can write 
to him in full confidence, and you will be 
placed under no obligation either to book 
tickets or to accept any suggestions he 
may offer. Many hundreds of our 
readers have already written to show their 
gratitude for the really useful advice given 
them. 


Write to-day to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 
THE SPECTATOR, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 











STAMPS, &c. > 
|] H.C. STAMP EXCHANGE CLUB.— Two good 
4 packets monthly. Particulars of membership from 


Secretary, Syderstone 


Rectory, Kings Lynn. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


‘| free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer 


APARTMENTS 


a nn 

GENTLEWOMAN has a comfortably furnisheg 

4 drawing-room and two bedrooms to let to other 

gentlewomen, Good cooking ; full service ; reliable hot 

water supply. Quiet situation ; easy access all parts of 

London, age | 4 _— —Apply 'M,, 3 North Road, 
Clapham Park, 








es not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street) 
Come to 34 —e ick Strect, Cambridge TER. 

RACE, Hyde Park, ‘f Room «& bkist. from 5/6 daily, 

Baths free. No tips. H. and c, water all bedrooms, 








——= 


CREMATION 





—_——. 


YREMATION SOCIETY.—Wife Membership £5 5g, 

/ or six annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at an 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad, Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


] IZIM CIGARETTES from Real Turkish (Near East) 
Tobacco; matured by nature only ; 6s. 3d. pa 

post free, pl: rin or cork- -tipped ; 500 for 30s. 9d. ; 

57s. 6d.— Remit to the manufacturers of Choice ~~ 

Tobaccos, J; J. FREEMAN & CO. LD., 90 Piccadilly, 

W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe Tobacco 12s, 4d, 

per $1b. tin, post extra. 











UR CRUSADE against Trapping. 125,000 leaflets 

- how out, naming furs got without cruelty. Help 
needed.—Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester, 
| teh ‘YOU OWN BOOKPLATE—Your own 
Arms, Crest. Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 


Artistic and original work from £2 a Specimens sent 
., London, W,1, 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 With remittance 
by ‘Tuesday ot each week. Discounts :—24% for 6, 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 7° for 26; and 10% tor 52, 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory, Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sn ilgrove). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 04d. 
per Ib, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., Is. 14d. per tb. 

Smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








10s, 6d, pair; fat Geese, 
trussed. P. paid, reliable-—Norah 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 


N MALL Welsh Mutton. He gd abt. 8 Ib., 1/7 Ib. 


I EST Chicken, 8s. 6d., 
10s. each: 
Donoghue, 








Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 


h Foreqrs, abt. 7 ib., 1/5 Ib., p. pd. Mondays and 


R EAL Hartis & Lewis Tweed. 


? ; Any length cut. Pat, 
Tree Ji 


umes St, Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





YEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c, 
& ‘also all-kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle’’ Patterns from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools 





At Shetland prices, FAR Less 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
S301, WM. D. JOHNSTON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





DEAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods, 
scarves, berets, &c., &e. 

own measurements. 

Miss M, J. SMITH, 


Jumpers, 
From stock or knitted to 
Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Midyell, Lerwick, 





YOMETHING NEW FOR 
h coloured Pottery ; 
--Rainbow Pottery Co., 


BAZAARS, 
beautiful colouring ; 
Dept. “8,” 


&c.—Hand- 
big profits, 
Liudtield, Sussex, 





\TONE for Oueiens- -Write for folder to Ashton 





Thursdays.—Glastryn mine Farm, Chwilog, Carn, 


h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotei 
i Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





PATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL,  First- 
class residential. Fully licensed, A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, 1759. 





NHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park, 


NORNISH RIVIERA.—Mildest situation in England. 
/ Indoor refinement and comfort. Terms revised 
1931,—Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, St. Mawes. 


] prert WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, Illd. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


pean eo RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 hedrooms. 
English chef. ’Phone 311. 











Winter terms from 2} gns. 





YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE 


p HOTEL. Facing 
4Cathedral. 


Quiet old-world Caravanseric. H. & ec. 





“ “ : ~ baie oy Spacious publie rooms charm- 
water & radiators in bedrins. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. | ingly furnished. Gas fire : in ail be sdrooms. running 
h. & ¢, water now being extended to all. Litt. Night 

ARROGATE.—THE 


CAIRN, first-class. Accom- 


modation 300, Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


overlooking Hyde Park. 


porter, 
per day. 


SURREY TRUST INNS for © excellent country. 
kK quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 
—Apply for list, stating requirements, to “SECRETARY, 
53 High Street. Guildford. 





TRORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. 

class, 200 rooms fitted with h, & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Kevellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 


First 





TFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea. 
*Phone: 2207. 





FPLORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
Which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





rP\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 


Ast class, Cent. heating. Fishing. boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14 





OR. 





| Pag omg HOTEL CONSTANCE, 


24 Lancaster 
Gate, Hyde Park, W. Very ple: 


antly situated. 





Terms from 33 gns. 


weekly 
Telephone * 


and from 12s, 6d, 
Padd. 8083. 


os MED INNS. 


Ask for eae 2 List (2d. ‘post fre ec) of 170 INNS and 








Attendance, 
Summer 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 


We RE to Stay in London.- 


5s. Gd. day, or 30s, 
2 guineas weekly. 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC IATION, 
Pe. A... EeD,,: 7. ene ES’ HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. i 
| ONDON. 
a CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON Row, 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Bre akias t, 
and BKath—November to April—ss. 6d. 


inonths—April to November—l0s. Largely 








THE LODGE, 1 St. 
Room and Breakfast 
With dinner, 6s. 6d 


George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
weekly, 





+ or 





Britain's 


M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Greatest 


Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c, from 14s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


] et ge —THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St., yw RY not live within a 1d. 
4 WC. 1. Facing British Museum. 200 
with mi and cold water 


Rooms 
Bedrooin and Breakfast from 





London: Printed res W. {Sieehaant AND Sons, 


No. 99 Gower Street, 





8s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application, 


RACE, 
Baths free. 








*. 4, and Published 
rday, 


Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter I. gs 
Loudon, W.C. 











January 17, 





*bus fare of bond Street ? 
TER- 

Room «& bkist, from 5/6 daily, 
{, and c. water all bedrooms, 


Come to 64 Southwick Street, Cambridge 
Hyde Park, W. 2. 
No tips. H 





by Tur 


> — E 
Tot Srectator, Ltp,, at their Offices, 














